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An “Apology” for Philosophy 


By PAUL ARTHUR SCHILPP 


The Place of Philosophy in the Liberal-Arts Curriculum 


HE time was, and that in 

the not so far distant past, 
when philosophy was gen- 

erally known and accepted as “the 
queen of the sciences.” Even that, 
however, was a real comedown for 
philosophy from the position she 
once occupied; namely, that of being 
the synonym for all ordered and 
reliable knowledge of any kind. It 
is, of course, a well-known fact that 
for the Greeks there existed no science 
or sciences aside from philosophy, 
since philosophy, being the love of wis- 
dom, was the all-inclusive term used 
for the serious study of anything, from 
mathematics and astronomy to ethics, 
political science, rhetoric, and poetry. 
It is necessary, therefore, at the 
outset of our discussion to make it 
perfectly clear that philosophy, as at 
present understood, makes no claims 
to any such pretentious or all-inclusive 
program. In fact, there are those 
who claim that philosophy itself has 
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ceased to have any unusual or even 
worth-while function to fulfill in the 
modern world. It has been asserted 
that, together with religion and 
mythology, philosophy belongs to 
the limbo of a bygone day, a day 
when people who had not yet learned 
how to “know” the universe in which 
we live had to depend upon more or 
less shrewd and more or less adequate 
speculation. The day of empirical 
science spelled the doom of philosophy 
as surely as it spelled the doom of 
religion and mythology, so we have 
been told. If this is true, the an- 
swer to our discussion becomes easy 
enough: there is no room for philos- 
ophy in the liberal-arts curriculum of 
an empirically scientific age. 

One might, of course, proceed 
simply to pass up all such voices with 
the Nazarene’s first prayer from his 
cross: ‘Father, forgive them, for they 
know not.” Such procedure, how- 
ever, becomes questionable when one 
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finds one’s self confronted by the 
fact that even among philosophers 
themselves there are those to be 
found today who, with Moritz Schlick, 
Ludwig Wittgenstein, Philip Franck, 
Rudolf Carnap, and others, insist 
that philosophy really has no distinct 
subject-matter, nor ever has had 
such. Her only function, so they 
tell us, is “‘the clarification of con- 
cepts.” It must be admitted that if 
this is all there is to philosophy, her 
sphere has become decidedly delimited 
and circumscribed. Let it be said at 
once that I for one cannot accept this 
delimitation of the field and problems 
of philosophy, but, on the other hand, 
I am quite sure that a consideration 
of the task of philosophy as that of 
the “mere” clarification of concepts 
is due to a decided underestimation 
of the tremendous task which such a 
clarification implies. 

After all, it is useless to deny the 
fact that most of our troubles in any 
realm of human interest and endeavor 
to a large extent are due to misap- 
prehension, misunderstanding, vague 
terms, and vague meanings; in brief, 
to the way in which men are uni- 
versally in the habit of playing fast 
and loose with concepts and ideas. It 
is, of course, the merest platitude to 
remind ourselves that many debates 
never could take place if the debaters 
could be made to agree absolutely 
upon an identical meaning and use of 
the terms which constitute the heart 
of the issue under debate. It cer- 
tainly would be interesting to know 
how much actual bloodshed has been 
caused by mere misunderstandings. 
But it is a decided mistake to assume 
that the necessity for this clarification 
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of concepts is limited to the realms of 
common daily behavior and human 
discourse or even to the relations 
between groups of people such as 
nations and races or capital and labor, 


HE simple fact is that the most 

highly developed natural sciences 
are still far from having been able 
to complete the task of clarifying even 
their most widely used and most 
indispensable concepts. Take physics 
as an example since physics is gen- 
erally conceded to be the most nearly 
accurate empirical science. What are 
the major and most indispensable 
concepts of physics? They are space, 
time, motion, matter, energy, causal- 
ity, light, ether, and the like. Surely, 
without the existence of the phe. 
nomena which these concepts attempt 
to represent, there could be no such 
science as the physics which we know. 
Are these indispensable physical con- 
cepts, then, such as could be called 
“clarified”? Who knows precisely 
what they mean? Or what physicist 
would care to risk his reputation asa 
scientist by claiming that any one of 
these concepts is at present adequately 
definable? Frankly, I know of none. 
What is true of basic and _indis- 
pensable concepts in the most exact 
of the natural sciences is true to an 
even larger extent in the less exact 
sciences. Has the biologist success- 
fully defined “‘life,” or the psychologist 
“mind,” or the sociologist “society”? 
Not to my knowledge. 

In view of these facts, philosophy 
would still have plenty to do for a 
long time to come even if its field 
of operation were actually to be 
restricted to the clarification of con- 
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cepts. Moreover, from any point of 
view it probably will have to be 
admitted that there is, in the long 
run, little work which is more impor- 
tant than this—provided we really 
want to know what we are about in 
any realm. 


UT what has all this to do with 

the precise subject which is under 
discussion? Much, as we shall see 
shortly. But before discussing the 
nature and aims of philosophy further, 
I wish to discuss briefly the functions 
of a liberal-arts college; for, if the 
place of philosophy in a liberal-arts 
curriculum is to be determined, it is 
obvious that we need to come to 
some sort of agreement on the aims 
and functions of such a curriculum. 
Perhaps it is too much to expect to be 
able to come to any such agreement. 
If so, there will be nothing to discuss; 
for | am basing my argument on the 
prior assumption of what a liberal- 
arts college exists for and will not, 
in this paper, have the opportunity 
to defend this assumption at length.' 
I do not deny that my assumption 
may stand in need of defense; but 
it is impossible in one short paper 
to do everything. However, I am 
at least aware of making the assump- 
tion, and I want to state it as briefly 
and as precisely as possible. 

I shall begin by being old-fashioned 
enough to take refuge in the very 
meaning of the term “liberal.” If 
the liberal-arts college has any func- 
tion at all it must consist in helping 
to liberate the minds of its students. 


1$ee my essay on “The Most Critical Failure of 
the American College” in the symposium Higher 
Education Faces the Future (New York: Liveright, 
1930) and also the Preface and Introduction. 
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If it fails at this point, no success at 
any other point could furnish a valid 
excuse for the continued existence 
of a college under such a name. 
In other words, I wish at once cate- 
gorically to deny the increasingly 
widespread assumption that it is the 
task and function of a liberal-arts 
college to prepare its students for 
some specific job or profession. The 
task of professional education belongs 
to the special professional schools, 
graduate schools, technological insti- 
tutions, and others like them. The 
actual fact that manyso-called “liberal- 
arts colleges” are annually becoming 
more and more teacher-training insti- 
tutions can change nothing of this 
contention. All it proves is that 
many such colleges either do not have 
a clear consciousness of the real 
nature of their function as liberal-arts 
colleges or else that they are the 
victims of perhaps unavoidable cir- 
cumstances, or both. 

Be that as it may, a college of 
liberal arts was named as it was and 
has justified its existence largely to 
the extent to which it has functioned 
as a liberalizing agency. It is its task 
to liberate its students from the 
shackles of mere traditionalism, from 
the thralldom of slavish submission 
to the status quo in whatever realm, 
from the tyranny of the mob mind, 
and from the idiocy of herd action 
@ la the San Jose lynching experience. 
Such liberation cannot be achieved 
with a stroke. Nor ought it to be 
won by dogmatic indoctrination, even 
if it could (which it cannot, since this 
would imply an inherent self-con- 
tradiction). It demands a lengthy 
and more or less continuous process 
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of education. For the liberation is 
not only a liberation from, but also a 
liberation for something positive. It 
is the freedom of independent think- 
ing which should be the hard-won 
prize of every real liberal-arts educa- 
tion. And that freedom of thought 
cannot be purchased either by sitting 
at the feet of liberal teachers or by 
merely reading the ideas contained 
in liberal books. It is a freedom 
which comes only to him who is 
ready to pay the not inconsiderable 
price of acquainting himself with the 
thoughts, ideas, and actions of men in 
all ages, races, and climes. For 
freedom of thought is by no means the 
equivalent of license to think any- 
thing one pleases. Real freedom of 
thought is impossible for one who has 
not familiarized himself with the 
best thought of all time. What a 
task and what an opportunity for the 
liberal-arts college! To send forth 
into the arena of modern life men and 
women who have thus acquainted 
themselves with the best humanity 
has had to offer in all the sciences and 
the arts and who, as a result of such 
familiarity, cannot be taken in by 
every new fad in the line either of 
thought or of action! That it is only 
the exceptional college graduate today 
who gives any evidence of such 
education may be readily admitted; 
but this again offers no rational 
justification for giving up the ideal. 


ITH this ideal of the function 
of a liberal-arts curriculum in 
general outline before us, it certainly 
will not be difficult to delineate the 
place of philosophy in a curriculum 
thus oriented. For, whatever else 
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philosophy may be said to be or not . 


to be, it would be difficult to deny 


the fact that the history of philosophy / 


contains humanity’s most rational | 


efforts at reflective thinking along 
all the lines of human endeavor, 
The choice morsels of the _philo- 
sophical wisdom of all time are met 
wherever thoroughly cultured men 
meet and in all the great literature of 
all civilized peoples. Yet even these 
morsels, separated from their context, 
do not give any idea of the depth and 
heights reached by the great philos- 
ophers from Socrates to Kant, White- 
head or Samuel Alexander. Truly 
to be able to appreciate these choice 
morsels they must be seen and under- 
stood in their original context. Only 
the careful and systematic study of 
philosophy can provide those contexts. 

Moreover, it must not be forgotten 
that if the liberal-arts curriculum 
is to liberate the student for the 
freedom of independent thinking, it is 
incumbent upon him to understand 
the basic laws of thought and of 
human reasoning and judgment. The 
subject of logic attempts to meet this 
particular need. But one would be 
surprised to discover how many col- 
lege students actually think they need 
not trouble themselves with such a 
mere trifle as the laws of thought and 
of reasoning. As long as their own 
slipshod methods of passing judg- 
ments manage somehow to “get 
them by,” why bother about learning 
the laws of thought and of judgment! 
Is it any wonder that, not only in 
coliege classes, but also among the 
leading professional and business men 
of our communities, we find the most 
childish kinds of reasoning and 4 
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general falling into all the errors of 
judgment pointed out by Aristotle a 
few thousand years ago? What can 
you expect when many of these pro- 
fessional men think that Aristotle is a 
new breakfast food? Where is the 
liberalizing influence of our colleges 
of “liberal arts” so-called? It is 
useless to try to argue with someone 
who has never yet learned the simplest 
fundamentals of the basic laws of 
human judgment. 


N THIS process of liberating the hu- 

man mind philosophy has another 
distinct function to perform. More 
than any other subject-matter in the 
college curriculum it is the task of 
philosophy to develop the skeptical 
attitude in the student. I am pur- 
posely using the adjective “skeptical” 
rather than “open-minded” because, 
too often, the open-minded person 
has a mind which is open at both 
ends. The word “skeptical,” on the 
other hand, expresses precisely what 
I mean. For no freedom of inde- 
pendent thinking is possible on the 
part of anyone who is always ready 
blindly to accept anything anyone 
happens to be telling him. Even the 
reading and studying of otherwise 
perfectly admirable textbooks is too 
often done by college students with 
the unquestioning assumption that, 
in as much as the material is printed 
in black on white in an acceptable 
textbook, its contents must contain 
the untarnished truth. The student 
of philosophy soon learns otherwise. 
It is true, just because he has been 
brought up everywhere else in such 
a spirit of dogmatism, he is likely at 
first to be much perplexed by the 
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vast differences of opinion among 
both dead and living philosophers. 
It takes quite a little time before the 
student discovers that—what philos- 
ophers never have denied or covered 
up—this wide divergence of philo- 
sophical opinion is by no means 
limited to the field of philosophy. 
When the student first is shown the 
evidence that even among the most 
precise and accurate of natural sciences 
there is actually no absolute agree- 
ment and no finality of knowledge, 
he literally stands aghast, showing 
thereby how completely unacquainted 
he has been with this simple and, as I 
have previously tried to show,? ob- 
vious fact. All of which develops in 
him, slowly but surely, a decidedly 
helpful and healthy skepticism, a 
questioning instead of a dogmatic 
attitude of mind. What could be 
more helpful toward the development 
of independent thinking? 

One of the most necessary and at 
the same time one of the most 
difficult types of skepticism to be 
developed in the all too credulous 
student mind is a skepticism with 
reference to the reliability of sense 
perception. Not merely youth but 
even mature age likes to go about 
saying, with an emphasis of finality: 
“But I saw it with my own eyes.” 
All of which may prove nothing, as 
everyone knows who has ever made a 
critical analysis of the processes of 
sense perception. The partially im- 
mersed stick which always continues 
to “look” bent no matter how many 
times we check our visual perception 


2Cf. my paper “On the Possibilities and Limita- 
tions of Natural Science,” Studies in Philosophy, 
Vol. III. Stockton, California: College of the 
Pacific, 1934. pp. 29-47. 
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by a tactual one, the two rails of 
straight track which appear to meet 
in the distance, the different reports 
of a fire, a murder, or an accident 
as given by “eye-witnesses,” and 
thousands of other illustrations bring 
the fact of the initial untrustworthi- 
ness of our senses daily before our 
very eyes (alas!) and into our com- 
mon experience. Yet the student 
actually must be taught to distrust 
his sense perceptions. He, at first, 
decidedly rebels against any such 
teaching, but when he is actually 
made to realize the innumerable facts 
of this nature for himself, he feels 
that he has been liberated from 


childish faith in illusions, and he 
begins to get seriously interested in 
the whole question and problem of 
the reliability of all human knowledge 
and in a quest for criteria of de- 
termining such possible reliability. 
When that happens, not because of 


what the student has been told or 
taught, but because of what the 
student has slowly but finally come 
to discover and realize for himself, 
he is fairly on the road to getting a 
truly liberal education. Having be- 
come critically minded he will find it 
necessary to do his own thinking, and 
he will do that thinking thoroughly 
conscious of the limitations of his 
own sense perceptions as well as 
those of his own knowledge and 
mental capacities. Thus he will be- 
come critical not only of the judg- 
ments made by the proverbial man in 
the street—or by the college student, 
for that matter—but also of the 
underlying and usually unquestioned 
assumptions of the sciences, of political 
and economic theories, of religion. 
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When, finally, he finds it necessary to 
rest back for his own judgments and 
theories on faith instead upon finally 
or absolutely demonstrated knowl. 
edge, he will at least know what he is 
doing and consequently will attempt 
to build his faith upon the best 
evidence he is able to marshal and 
upon the most rational judgments [ 
which he can formulate. Thus does | 
the knowledge and understanding of 
epistemological philosophy help to 
achieve the aims of a liberal-arts 
curriculum: the liberation of the 
human mind from its basic and 
widespread misconceptions. 


HAT the clarification of con- 

cepts is an incalculable aid in 
this same direction now need not be 
pointed out in detail. For how could 
it be possible to arrive at any position 
which could bear close critical scrutiny 
if the concepts used, themselves, 
remained unclarified? 

There is another broad field of 
human interest and endeavor for 
which the college of liberal arts must 
assume responsibility of preparing its 
students. It is the field of human 
conduct and action in relation to our 
neighbor, no matter how far or how 
near that neighbor may be. This 
includes personal relations, group 
relations, social, economic, political, 
national, international, and race rela- 
tions. For all of these relations are 
part and parcel of the modern man’s 
daily living and understanding of 
what goes on about him. When itis 
all said and done, it cannot be denied 
that in no field is the modern man 
more hopelessly confused and at sea 
than in these fields. In most of these 
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lines the modern man finds his ideas 
best expressed by the rag-time hit 
of a few years ago: “I don’t know 
where I’m going, but I’m on my way.” 
To put the whole matter succinctly: 
All our human relations appear to be 
in a chaotic state of affairs and, to 
use the newly resurrected phrase of 
Aristophanes, “Whirl is king.” In 
such an age as this, can the college of 
liberal arts have any higher duty 
than that of making its students 
conversant with the best that ethical 
thought has to offer? Not, obviously, 
in the sense of providing the student 
with a mythical “‘open sesame” for all 
the ills of the world (Who are we, 
having helped to bring the world to its 
present impasse in most of these 
realms, to think that we have any 
such “‘open sesame” to offer?); rather, 
in that of giving these maturing 
young minds a real opportunity to 
grapple with the most pressing and 
far-reaching problems of modern life 
in terms of basic ethical principles 
rather than in terms of makeshift 
superficial antidotes. Here again phi- 
losophy offers the most fundamental 
of the studies in its field of ethics. 
There is, of course, a real and impor- 
tant place in the curriculum of the col- 
lege of liberal arts for history and 
political science, for sociology and eco- 
nomics, for social psychology, and 
all the other social sciences. But 
none of these finally can provide a 
substitute for ethics, that is to say, 
for the serious and critical investiga- 
tion of the problem of human conduct 
in terms of some possible underlying 
criteria, if not, indeed, universally 
valid moral laws. What could be 
more important for the educated 
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young modern than to know his way 
about in these pressing fields and 
problems in terms of a thorough and 
comprehensive understanding of basic 
and underlying principles? How is 
it possible for us ever to find our way 
out of the existing moral chaos in all 
realms of human relations so long as 
we refuse to be basically interested in 
these realms even in so-called “col- 
leges of liberal arts”? 


ET the small percentage of stu- 

dents enrolled in courses on ethics 
and moral philosophy in our institu- 
tions of higher learning speaks more 
loudly at this point than anything 
I—or anyone else, for that matter— 
might say about it. When it is 
recognized as a fact, moreover, that 
even our faculties in the various social 
sciences have, for the most part, 
never yet seen either a great necessity 
for the grounding of their major 
students’ work in ethics and moral 
philosophy or even any vital con- 
nection between their own respective 
fields and that of moral philosophy, 
we need not be surprised at the fact 
that the present social and economic 
chaos has been permitted to come 
about under the social and economic 
leadership of men who have, very 
largely, been the products of our own 
American colleges and universities 
and, more particularly, of the social- 
science courses in these colleges and 
universities. 

In all fairness I must add that, 
at the very time that these lines are 
being written, there is being projected 
a quarterly Journal of Social Philos- 
ophy, the initial sponsoring group of 
which is constituted of leading politi- 
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cal scientists, economists, sociologists, 
historians, psychologists, professors 
of jurisprudence and education, as 
well as of ethicists and moral philos- 
ophers. This, I should say, is one 
of the most healthy signs of the times. 
It is indicative of a growing realiza- 
tion among social scientists that 
fundamental to all their more special- 
ized endeavors in their various fields 
are a philosophic synthesis and under- 
standing as well as the establishment 
or discovery of moral criteria without 
which their own respective endeavors 
remain hopelessly suspended in mid- 
air without sense of direction or any 
grasp of the fundamental meaning of 
all social life and relationships. Cer- 
tainly, the college of liberal arts has 
a liberating function to perform here 
in an age which has as nearly touched 
the bottom of social, economic, and 
moral chaos as has our own. The 
courses in ethics, in social, moral, 
economic, and political philosophy 
are designed in many liberal-arts 
colleges to meet this rightful and 
exceedingly important demand. 

Nor is this all. Logic, episte- 
mology, and ethics are not the only 
philosophic courses attempting to do 
their share in liberating the develop- 
ing human mind in its value judg- 
ments. Aesthetics or the philosophy 
of art tries to do for the judgments 
of beauty and art what logic would 
attempt for judgments of truth and 
ethics for judgments of good and 
right. Here too the aim of aesthetics 


is not to lay down ironclad rules of 
beauty and of art for the student to 
accept, but rather to help the student 
to face the whole problem of beauty 
and art in search of aesthetic criteria 








which shall meet both his own rational 
and also his emotional demands, 
Only thus is the student set free from 
the domination of more or less self. 
appointed literary critics or art experts 
and enabled to discover and use his 
own underlying principles of aesthetic 
appreciation and enjoyment. 


OR is it possible to close this 

discussion without reminding 
ourselves that, finally, the purpose 
of philosophy in any curriculum is 
incomplete without a consideration 
of its synthetic function. Matthew 
Arnold’s famous phrase about “seeing 
life steadily and seeing it whole” will, 
in the present writer’s humble judg- 
ment, never grow stale or out of date. 
For, ultimately, philosophy is nothing 
if it does not aid the individual to 
get a fairly integrated as well as 
comprehensive world view. Nor, | 
should add, has the college of liberal 
arts done its duty by its students if 
it has not done something fairly 
adequate in helping its students to 
correlate the innumerable bits of 
more or less isolated knowledge, 
gathered from an endless number of 
more or less detached courses in 
separate departments, into a coherent 
whole. For it certainly cannot be 
denied that no individual has become 
truly liberated who finds himself 
constantly at cross-purposes with his 
own ideas and judgments. Anyone 
continuously going off at different 
tangents is far from having achieved 
personal liberation. A more or less 
unified and coherent Weltanschauung 
is one sine gua non of a truly liber- 
ated mind. In its fields of meta- 
physics and the philosophy of religion 
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AN “APOLOGY”? FOR PHILOSOPHY 


philosophy attempts to meet this 


very need. 


This does not mean that it is the 
task either of the college of liberal 
arts or, more particularly, of philos- 
ophy to provide the college student 
with a hard and fast, fully determined, 
dogmatic, and unchangeable world 
outlook, which the youthful graduate 
can take out into the workaday world 
with him, all nicely wrapped up in 
cellophane and neatly tucked away in 
one of his cranial vest pockets. This, 
so far from being mental, moral, or 
spiritual liberation, would spell slavery 
in each one of these fields and inter- 
ests. The fact is, such a hardened 
and dogmatic world outlook is dia- 
metrically opposed to that very 
fundamental philosophic attitude and 
spirit which, in its aspect of critical 
skepticism, already has been dis- 
cussed and exalted. But there need 
be no contradiction or even opposition 
between the endless search for truth 
which is the critically skeptical aspect 
of philosophy and the growing achieve- 
ment of a coherent and unified Welt- 
anschauung. Rather these two can 
and should be mutually comple- 
mentary aspects of the same philo- 
sophic temper and aim. Where this 
is the case the critical aspect will 
keep the metaphysical solutions from 
crystallization, and the metaphysical 
needs and demands for unity and 
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coherence will keep the skepticism 
from running wild and becoming 
futile, not to say self-contradictory. 
Thus keeping each other in check 
they make possible the development 
of a balanced view of life and of the 
universe and thus contribute their 
vital and necessary share to the grow- 
ing liberation of the human mind. 
The philosophically uninitiated 
have, for a long time, been accusing 
philosophy of abstractness and of 
remoteness from the concrete practi- 
cal affairs and needs of everyday life. 
But, surely, nothing could be more 
concretely practical for purposes of 
liberating the thoughts, emotions, 
and conduct of students of life and of 
the universe than these functions of 
philosophy. Without these functions 
the modern college or university may 
still—perhaps—be an institution of 
higher learning, but to call it “liberal” 
would be to empty that word of all 
specific or practical meaning. If, 
therefore, there is still room and need 
for colleges of liberal arts, it is quite 
unthinkable that they could fulfill 
their major function without the aid 
which only philosophy can give in the 
task of liberating the human mind 
both from the shackles of tradi- 
tionalism and dogmatism and ¢o 
the freedom of rational, independent 
thought and judgment in all the realms 
of human interest and endeavor. 
[Vol. VI, No. 5] 





Students’ Appraisal of 
Independent Study 


By J. G. UMSTATTD 


An Appraisal by the Students Participating in the Three-Year 
Experiment at the University of Minnesota 


T THE end of each of the 
A last two years, the students 
who were in the experimental 
groups in the College of Education, 
University of Minnesota, were invited 
to prepare a paper on the advantages 
and disadvantages of the independent- 
study plan of pursuing their college 
courses. They were not conditioned 
in their responses by previous dis- 
cussion of the merits and weaknesses 
of the idea. It was emphasized that 
they should stress the weaknesses of 
the plan so that the disadvantages 
could be discovered and eliminated. 
Full assurance was given that the 
papers would not affect the marks 
in any way. The invitation was 
accepted as an opportunity to con- 
tribute something to a method of 
study which might be an aid to 
future independent-study groups. 
The disadvantages mentioned in 
the 33 papers which were prepared 
by the two groups were classified 
into three types, those related to the 
organization and administration of 
the course, those related to method, 


1The continuation of “An Experiment with an 
Independent Study Plan” by the same author 
which appeared in the Journat or HicHER Epuca- 
TION for March, 1935. 


and those which applied only to 
certain types of students (see Table I), 
Practically all of the disadvantages 
which related to organization and 
administration can be eliminated by 
providing seminar rooms instead of 
classrooms for the meetings, by 
arranging for the conferences to come 
at more suitable hours, and by 
eliminating the time-consuming initial 
tests which were given as a part of 
the experiment. Additional confer. 
ences could be planned for students 
not satisfied with the number agreed 
upon by the majority. 

Some of the disadvantages involved 
in the method are more difficult ‘to 
overcome. Those mentioned most 
frequently were loss of time due to 
lack of understanding of aims and 
requirements, insufficient motivation, 
and encouragement of the tendency 
to procrastinate. Unless all courses 
in a given college are pursued by 
the independent-study plan, those in 
which definite assignments are made 
almost invariably will cause even the 
superior student to postpone his work 
on the independent-study courses until 
he has completed the specified work. 

The disadvantage of having no 
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STUDENTS’ APPRAISAL 


periodic check of progress has been 
corrected in this particular plan by 
the students themselves with their 
self-prepared examinations; also, the 
outlines which they have developed 
guard against omission of important 


TABLE I 


Tue FREQUENCY with Wuicu Certain DisaDVANTAGES OF INDEPENDENT StuDy WERE %©CIFIED 
BY TsiIrTY-THREE STUDENTS IN THE INDEPENDENT-STuDY Groups 
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With respect to oral reports it is 


too much to expect that all 


will be 


interesting, because some students 
do not have the ability required for 


such a procedure. 


Likewise, no plan 


will cause all students to enter the 
































Disadvantages Frequency Disadvantages Frequency 
(1) (2) _ (1) (2) 
]. Related to organization and II. Related to method (Continued)— 
administration— 7. Provides no organized presentation 
1. Meets in a place not suited to the by experienced individual......... 5 
group (Should meet in a seminar 8. Allows regular courses with their 
room rather than in alargeclassroom) 13 definite assignments to absorb one’s 
2, Selected a period for the conference MRGcl: sci cowasssperssaypwane 4 
hour which was not convenient 9. Provides no periodic assignments. . I 
BY eric wtescwesen aa stowies as 8 10. Term papers not started soon 
3. Should emphasize luncheon meetings S Orne nme 7 
4.Should have more frequent confer- 11. Should not have term papers..... I 
Aa ERE RE SS a RS ee 4 12. Some of the students’ reports not 
s.Took too much time for initial er eee ree 5 
tests (experimental group only)..... 2 13. Meetings not informal enough.... . 3 
6. Concentrates the examinations too ae 3 
ras Scena eo Wows cies Grae « I 15. A portion of the work not wholly 
7. Conferences are not necessary during independent study (construction of 
aa I a 2 
8. Does not compel students to attend 16. Students miss lectures on subjects 
ssc sx aigin ance levowee<ieie'a I they are interested in............. 4 
17. Reports of hours devoted to study 
Il. Related to method— Havdiy juste... 00 cccssceces 2 
1. Causes student to waste time at out- 18. Overemphasis on interesting parts. I 
set due to lack of understanding of 19. Results in less factual learning... . . I 
aims and requirements............. 18 20. Fails to measure most valuable 
2, Encourages one’s tendency to pro- IIE ois a eancescxeassasnn 2 
REL eee 16 
3.Does not provide sufficient and III. Affecting certain students— 
roper motivation for some students. 16 1. Causes slower student in group to 
4. Provides no periodic check of progress 14 become discouraged.............. I 
s. Permits some students not to par- 2.Is not fitted to the irresponsible 
ticipate in discussions............. 12 se. RE eee re 2 
6. Does not insure the student against 3- Some students are not prepared 
omitting important aspects of course 10 for this type of course............ 2 
aspects of the course, a disadvantage discussions with equal fervor. Those 


which was mentioned by one-third 
of the students in the earlier groups. 
The statement by earlier groups that 
they had been too much inclined to 
postpone work on their papers has 
proved to be an incentive to 
quent groups. 


subse- 


who considered it a disadvantage not 


to attend certain lectures in 


regular 


fashion need not necessarily be denied 
that opportunity except where a con- 
trolled experiment is being conducted. 
Few, if any, of the disadvantages 
mentioned by these students are 
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necessarily inherent in the idea. In 
fact, it seems quite clear that prac- 
tically all the disadvantages pointed 
out can be eliminated without de- 
stroying the effectiveness of any plan 
of independent study. 


HE points presented by the 

students as advantages may be 
classified under the five headings 
of content, method, learning, per- 
sonal relations, and personal develop- 
ment (see Table II). The main 
advantage pertaining to the content 
reported by the groups was the 
opportunity to gain a perspective 
which enables the student to under- 
stand the three basic courses in 
education. Of some significance was 
the elimination of overlapping which 
resulted from pursuing the three 
courses by independent study. 

As to method, one-half the stu- 
dents stated that the form of motiva- 
tion under the plan was superior to 
that in regular courses. This point 
was expressed in such terms as 
“because of the homogeneous group- 
ing there is greater competition within 
the group,” “the plan stimulates 
further study,” and “the student 
does his own motivation. This is the 
highest type of motivation.” Almost 
one-half the students considered rec- 
ognition of individual differences an 
advantage to the student. Freedom 
from routine and economy of time 
resulting from a more flexible schedule 
were important advantages of the 
plan according to about a third of 
the students. 

The opportunities to interchange 
ideas and to express one’s own 
opinions were stressed frequently in 
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the papers. The training in organi. 
zation and planning, which was leg 
independent than most of the other 
practices, was mentioned as an ad. 
vantage by five students. A few 
of the reports carried points related 
to learning. Several found greater 
satisfaction when the learning was 
voluntary, others stated that the 
subject-matter would be retained 
better, and that better general con. 
cepts were gained, while one thought 
the independent-study plan should 
lead to better transfer of learning. 

The informal conferences developed 
better personal relations among the 
students and between them and the 
adviser, according to a number of 
the students. They considered these 
personal student contacts of greater 
advantage to them than those possible 
in regular classes. 

A type of outcome not measured 
by the tests of achievement but 
considered by many to be more 
important than mere mastery of 
subject-matter was reported by the 
students as inherently associated with 
the independent-study plan. This 
outcome relates to personal develop- 
ment. Whereas it is often asserted 
that the typical college classroom 
does little to develop such traits as 
individual responsibility, initiative, 
originality, and capacity for self 
direction, a large proportion of the 
students who had experienced the 
independent-study plan for a year 
emphatically referred to the develop- 
ment of such traits as sense of 
responsibility, initiative, originality, 
and capacity for self-development as 
distinct advantages of the plan. If 
they were correct in their appraisals 
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TABLE II 


Tue Frequency witH Wuicu CERTAIN ADVANTAGES OF INDEPENDENT Stupy WERE SPECIFIED 
BY THIRTY-THREE STUDENTS IN THE INDEPENDENT-STUDY GRouPs 

















Advantages Frequency Advantages Frequency 
(1) (2) (1) (2) 
]. Which relate to content— II. Which relate to method (Continued)— 
1.Develops an appreciation of the 13. Gives freedom from the lecture 
relationship between basic courses in method........ssseserecesceces 2 
EE Sie sad coho woot sie Sore 14 14. Includes individual conferences. ie 2 

Gives one a broader perspective of 15. Illustrates possibility of educa- 
ie Ed COWOIRG. ... 6500 ccc nccices 12 tional experimentation........... I 

3. Emphasizes central ideas or focal 16. Prepares one for graduate work... I 
rr re se eeee 3 17. Teaches a method of research 

4.Causes each course to amplify the (integration of content).......... 5 
ee ree 3 IIL. Whi ‘ 

ae . . Which relate to learning— 
5 — needless overlapping of * 1. Gives greater satisfaction by making 
aI ila it se ia ac ae. learning voluntary............... 4 
Il. Which relate tomethod— = ae ae ag gel ed ~ 4 

1. Makes greater competition within the i ‘a. a Se 
group because of the homogeneous Giv, ~ 4 Z steven lyk dok al 4 
grouping (5), is more stimulating (4), 3 Fo podigenal nen amg ie ate 4 
stimulates further study (5)........ 14 a a aaa e rather 1 

a.Encourages more extensive outside oS teak we tomer candle ot 
reading....... ea nceeses gesteesess 4 pssst: 

3. Carries no artificial motivating de- SIE soi vanicsscseesenewen’oe I 
vices (“The — a - a IV. Which relate to personal relations— 
motivating. ihis is the highest 1. Fosters greater naturalness in group 
type of motivation.”)............. 3 Boumiiee 6 

ee Ae ; scussions......... sdevbwesenens 

+ = ss cal 4 2. Gives better student-instructor rela- 

s-Applies theories in a  practica 6 GON ooo encessccessensvceees 5 
ESSE selec eee lading talus aay 3. Gives more advantageous contacts 

6. Provides a more constructive type itm P 
of Ee i tte ee ee ee eee 2 re Gives instructor more accurate 

7. Frees one from compulsory routine. . 9 knowledge of superior student. .... I 

8.Saves one’s time by permitting a 
more flexible study schedule....... 10 V. Related to personal development— 

9.Gives opportunity for individual 1. Develops individual responsibility . 13 
expression of opinion.............. 9 2. Develops initiative............... 12 

10, Permits greater exchange of ideas... 3 3- Develops originality.............. 2 

11.Gives training in organization and 4. Develops capacity for self-direction 4 

: g g wee 
PEM. oo oescvccsevecccsesccees 5 5. Develops ability to evaluate refer- 
12. Avoids spoon-fed method.......... 2 | SoS ee aR PES. A AS I 














at this point, the independent-study 
plan is a method of work which de- 
serves serious consideration in Ameri- 
can colleges, especially since the little 
experimental evidence now available 


indicates that the returns from the 
independent-study plan in subject- 
matter achievement both for inferior 
and for superior students equal the 
returns from traditional procedures. 
[Vol. VI, No. 5] 


Making Economy Effective 


By EARL E. CUMMINS 


Revisions of Educational Organizations because of Financial Stringency 
Result in Educational Improvement 


N AN earlier issue of this JouRNAL 

I offered some general ideas con- 

cerning economy and educational 
policy.t. It was my contention that 
for some time to come the aim of 
educational institutions must be, How 
can we economize without loss of 
quality? It is my purpose in this 
article to point out how Union Col- 
lege has sought to answer this ques- 
tion in actual practice. The core of 


Union’s program is the merging of the 


numerous departments into four main 
divisions of human knowledge, each 
division controlling a curriculum of 
its own which is closely correlated 
with the curriculums of the other 
divisions. 

Practically all colleges are organized 
along strictly departmental lines. 
Each department is an administrative 
unit with an administrative head, 
and the student majors in a certain 
department. This type of organiza- 
tion is, of course, relatively expensive. 
If related departments can be grouped 
into divisions, each division becoming 
an administrative unit, substantial 
economies can be effected. First, 
there will be a reduction in admin- 
istrative work. Then there will be 
the elimination of competition among 


1IV (November, 1933), PP- 397-403. 


the departments to become bigger 
and better, a heavy item in the college 
budget, and long the bane of college 
administrators for other reasons as 
well. An additional economy will 
come from the reduction in the 
number of courses that will need to 
be offered. There are usually a num. 
ber of duplicating and overlapping 
courses offered by competing college 
departments which would be elim. 
nated by the substitution of a division. 
Under the departmental organization 
each department must offer enough 
courses to make up a major, whereas 
under the divisional organization 
no such necessity will exist. Many 
courses can just as well be offered 
by one department as by another. 
Is there any reason why economic 
history, for example, should be re. 
stricted to the history department, 
or to the economics department! 
Does not public finance belong as 
well in the department of political 
science as in economics? With a 
number of courses serving divers 
interests it is obvious that the total 
number of courses offered can be 
materially reduced. 

Let us consider the form which div- 
sional organization has taken in Union 
College. Eighteen departments have f 
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MAKING ECONOMY EFFECTIVE 


been merged into four divisions: 
Languages and Literature, Social 
Studies, Mathematics and Science, 
and Engineering. Each division is 
charged with the responsibility of 
preparing and operating its own 
curriculum, with primary concern 
for students especially interested in 
its particular kind of work. These 
curriculums are not acted upon by the 
general faculty. They are subject to 
approval, however, by a committee 
composed of the president, the dean, 
and the chairmen of the divisions. 
In this way correlation is obtained 
without the long delays and the 
acrimony entailed by protracted argu- 
ments in meetings of the general 
faculty. 

An idea of what this means prob- 
ably can best be obtained by examin- 
ing the curriculum of one of the 
divisions. Let us take that of the 
Division of Social Studies. It must 
not be assumed, of course, that all 
the divisions have organized their 
curriculums in exactly the same way. 
Each has its own peculiar problems 
which it must meet as its peculiar 
needs dictate. There is one general 
divisional requirement. Each stu- 
dent must pass an examination, given 
by the Division of Languages and 
Literature, which shall demonstrate 
his proficiency in the correct use of 
English. This requirement must be 
fulfilled before the beginning of the 
senior year. 

If, at the conclusion of his sopho- 
more year, a student has really 
grasped the significance of two essen- 
tials, he is considered to be adequately 
equipped for advanced study in the 


division. The one is an understand- 
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ing of the development of human 
institutions, and the other is the 
scientific method of studying social 
questions. The freshman work is 
built around the first idea, and the 
sophomore work, around the second. 
Each Freshman is required to take 
two social-studies courses, Introduc- 
tion to Social Institutions and the 
History of Western Civilization. The 
first course deals primarily with the 
origins of social institutions such as 
industry, capital, property, govern- 
ment, war, religion, marriage, and 
the family; the second course deals 
with their historical development in 
western civilization. In addition to 
these two courses one course in 
science is required, and the science 
staff is co-operating to adapt this 
course to the needs of arts students. 
It is not taken by technical students 
or by students who contemplate 
intensive work in science and there- 
fore need not give training primarily 
in technique. Any Freshman who 
succeeds in passing the achievement 
test in English may complete his 
schedule with sophomore electives. 


ECOGNIZING the tremendous 

importance of the scientific 
method of studying social questions 
and further recognizing that the 
best place to develop this method is 
in the social studies themselves, the 
Social-Studies Division has built the 
sophomore curriculum around this 
second fundamental idea. A course 
in Methods and Problems in the 
Social Studies is required of all Sopho- 
mores. In addition, either Com- 
parative Government or Elementary 
Economics must be taken and both 
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may be. These three courses are 
organized as a unit. Instructors in 
the methods course draw material 
from the other two courses—though 
they are not limited to those two 
fields—always with method primarily 
in mind. Instructors in the other 
two courses draw upon the methods 
course in the study of the problems 
they take up. Each of these courses 
is essentially a problem course rather 
than the traditional, introductory 
survey course. The instructors in 
the three courses function as a group, 
each aware of what is being done and 
what is being planned by the others. 
If a student has completed his Eng- 
lish requirement, he may complete 
his schedule with electives. 

The junior-senior part of the cur- 
riculum has been worked out not 
with the thought that the student 
must have certain information before 
undertaking advanced study—that, 
for example, he must have had 
American history to study American 
government, or elementary economics 
to study American history—but with 
the belief that if he has a real grasp 
of two fundamental ideas, the cvolu- 
tionary development of human insti- 
tutions and the scientific approach 
to social questions, he is adequately 
equipped to begin advanced study 
in any field of the social studies. 
Consequently the four courses requir- 
ed in the freshman and sophomore 
years constitute the only prerequisites. 

Within a specified period during 
the spring term of his sophomore 
year, each student member of the 
division, in consultation with his 
adviser, selects a major program. A 
major consists of four of the eight 
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courses in the junior-senior years— 
four courses are required in each of 
the last two years for an Arts degree— 
to be taken within the division and 
forming a planned course of study, 
There are three types of major 
programs, known respectively as; 
topical majors, field majors, and free 
majors. 


OR some time educators have felt 

the subject major does not meet 
the needs of all. liberal-arts students. 
In an effort to give more meaning 
to the subject major the tendency 
has been to enlarge the specific 
requirements and to introduce a 
comprehensive examination covering 
the major field of study. Without 
question this has been a healthful 
change for many students. But it 
undoubtedly has some drawbacks. 
Specialization has been encouraged 
and in some cases must have been 
detrimental. Because there was no 
alternative some students have been 
forced to specialize who, by interest 
or aptitude, were fitted for a broader 
course of study. The purpose of the 
topical major is to provide a reason- 
able alternative for this type of 
student. A broad cultural objective 
is set up, the curriculum is organized 
to meet that objective, and individual 
courses are subordinated to it. For 
example, one objective set up is an 
understanding of American civiliza- 
tion. Courses especially useful in 
meeting this objective have been intro- 
duced into the curriculum, courses 
on American literature, American 
thought, the historical development 
of ideas, customs, and political, reli- 
gious, and economic institutions. The 
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students electing such a major are 
placed under the direct supervision 
of an instructor who has been put in 
charge of that particular topic, and 
they consult with him in the prepara- 
tion of their course programs—includ- 
ing not only the courses considered 
directly necessary to the topical 
major but also the supplementary 
courses to fit into the program. 
Furthermore, the instructors giving 
the courses included in the topical 
major consult with him for purposes 
of co-ordinating the work. We hope, 
in this way, to meet the needs of 
students who cannot profit by the 
greater specialization of the subject 
or field major. Obviously, the divi- 
sional rather than the departmental 
set-up is more satisfactory for this 
type of work. As a matter of fact 
the topical major just mentioned, 
American Civilization, breaks over 
even the divisional lines, and calls 
for the co-operation of the Division 
of Languages and Literature. 


HE fact that the subject or 

field major has not met the needs 
of all students does not mean that 
it should be discarded. It has too 
well proved its worth for those who 
are especially interested in one field 
and are qualified to study in that 
field intensively. One serious weak- 
ness of this type of major, however, 
has been that it is too highly depart- 
mentalized, giving the students the 
idea that there are distinct lines of 
demarcation between the various fields 
of knowledge. It has also been quite 
uneconomical in that each depart- 
ment has felt that it must offer 
enough courses to meet the major re- 
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quirements. In our divisional organi- 
zation of the social studies a sharp 
cut has been made in the number of 
courses, and yet the scope of each 
field major has been greatly enlarged. 
Instead of merely crossing off ten or 
fifteen courses from the existing outfit, 
we assumed that all existing courses 
were abolished and began to build 
from the ground. In working out the 
advanced courses two ideas seldom 
applied in the construction of depart- 
mental programs were paramount. 
It was thought that as far as possible 
overlapping materials should be elimi- 
nated. It was also thought that each 
course should meet as many different 
needs as possible. For example, the 
Economics Department had _ been 
offering a course in economic reform; 
Political Science, a course in political 
theory; and Philosophy, a course in 
social philosophy. Instead of these 
three courses the division now offers 
one course in social and _ political 
philosophy designed to meet the needs 
of students particularly interested in 
any of the three fields. Other in- 
stances might be given, but this is 
enough to show how the underlying 
ideas have been put into practical 
effect. Fewer courses are being 
offered, but the scope of the major 
has been greatly enlarged, greater 
co-ordination has been brought about, 
and the curriculum has been enriched, 
largely becausea plan underlies the 
program. 

In addition to the topical major 
and the field major, provision is 
made for a free major. Any student 
who can present a course of study 
falling outside the two options just 
mentioned is, with the approval of his 
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adviser, permitted to follow it. This 
provision is made for the sake of the 
able student who knows definitely 
what his objective is. Undoubtedly 
only the exceptional student would 
be in a position to do this kind of 
work, but in all our planning this 
exceptional student must not be for- 
gotten, for what we do for him is in 
many respects the most important 
phase of the college program. 

It is not thought, by any means, 
that the educational millenium has 
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been reached in the program just 
described; neither is it forgotten that 
all the machinery in the world will be 
of no avail without adequate human 
resources. An able faculty and an 
able student body are more important 
than even the perfect curriculum, 
But we had to revise our educa. 
tional machinery because of financial 
stringency, and it is our hope that in 
so doing we have made changes which 
tend in the direction of educational 
improvement. [Vol. VI, No, 5} 





The Muilitary-Training Decision 


By M. M. CHAMBERS 


The Privilege of Attending a Land-Grant College or Other State-Supported 
Institution of Higher Education Is a Benefaction of the State, and 
not a Right Attaching to United States Citizenship. 


stood features of the present 

structure of American govern- 
ment are involved in the widely 
heralded recent decision of the United 
States Supreme Court sustaining the 
right of the University of California 
to suspend students who refused to 
take the required military instruction. 
It is elementary that the government 
of the United States is federal, not 
unitary. Each of the forty-eight 
states has a large sphere of authority 
and responsibility with which the 
national government does not inter- 
fere. In fact, all powers of govern- 
ment reside in the states, except those 
conferred upon the national govern- 
ment or prohibited to the states by 
the Constitution. 

For this reason, much of the exten- 
sion of the activities of the national 
government, which has been perhaps 
the outstanding feature of the de- 
velopment of the American federal 
system, has been effected by means of 
the voluntary co-operation of the 
states with the national government, 
and not by legal compulsion. The 
famous Morrill Act is itself an excel- 
lent illustration of this principle. It 
merely offers certain benefits to any 


Gx simple but much misunder- 


state which chooses to accept them 
under the conditions attached, one of 
which is that military instruction 
must be offered in the beneficiary 
institutions. 

Likewise, there is nothing in the 
National Defense Acts of 1916 and 
1920 imposing any unconditional com- 
pulsion on any state or any institu- 
tion. This can scarcely be better 
put than in the words of Mr. Justice 
Butler: 


The War Department has not been 
empowered to determine, or in any 
manner to prescribe, the military instruc- 
tion in these institutions. The furnishing 
of officers, men, and equipment con- 
ditioned upon the giving of courses and 
the imposing of discipline deemed appro- 
priate, recommended,*or approved by 
the Department does not support the 
suggestion that the training is not 
exclusively prescribed and given under 
the authority of the state.! 


The legal controversy is therefore 
narrowed to the question of whether 
the state has power, under the Consti- 
tution, to make military instruction 


compulsory. The clauses of the Con- 
stitution which might bear on the 
1Hamilton v. Regents of the University of Cali- 


fornia, 55 S. Ct. 197, (December 15, 1934); see also 
79 L. Ed. 159 (December 17, 1934). 
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discussed question are two which 
are written into the Fourteenth 
Amendment: 

No state shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or 
immunities of citizens of the United 
States; nor shall any state deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property, with- 
out due process of law. 


Do “the privileges or immunities 
of citizens of the United States” 
include the privilege of attending 
a state institution of higher educa- 
tion? No, says the Supreme Court: 
“The ‘privileges and immunities’ pro- 
tected are only those that belong to 
citizens of the United States as dis- 
tinguished from citizens of the states— 
those that arise from the Constitution 
and laws of the United States as 
contrasted with those that spring 
from other sources.”’ Citizens of the 
states live under two distinct juris- 
dictions—that of the state and that 
of the national government—and dis- 
tinct sets of rights appertain to 
citizenship under each jurisdiction, 
and not to both indiscriminately. 
The privilege of attending a state 
institution of higher education is not 
a privilege attaching to United States 
citizenship. 

Does the “liberty” in the “due 
process clause” of the Fourteenth 
Amendment include the liberty to 
attend a state educational institution 
while refusing to comply with a 
reasonable rule of the governing 
board? Obviously not. The reason- 
ableness of the compulsory military- 
training rule is based on the duty of 
government to preserve itself. It 
may be added that with military 
aggression on a large scale now going 
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on in certain parts of the world, the 
necessity of preparation for defense 
is hardly to be doubted. 


HILE expressly avoiding any 

comprehensive definition of the 
liberty protected by the “due process 
clause,” the Court is at pains to state 
that it includes freedom of thought 
and freedom of teaching, in the 
following unequivocal sentence: 


Undoubtedly it does include the right 
to entertain the beliefs, to adhere to the 
principles, and to teach the doctrines on 
which these students base their objections 
to the order prescribing military training. 


This statement is followed by cita- 
tions of four important recent de. 
cisions of the Supreme Court in 
which the Fourteenth Amendment 
has been construed to protect freedom 
of speech, press, and teaching from 
unjustified curtailment by state action. 
These are the Nebraska case in which 
a statute prohibiting the teaching of 
German was invalidated;? the Oregon 
case in which a law providing for com- 
pulsory attendance of all children 
at public schools was held unconstitu- 
tional; the Minnesota case in whicha 
statute abridging the freedom of the 
press was invalidated;* and the Cali- 
fornia case in which a “red flag” 
statute was held unconstitutional as 
an undue denial of the rights of free 
speech and free assemblage. It was 
in commenting on this latter case that 
Mr. Chief Justice Hughes made a 
ringing declaration which might well 


*Meyer v. Nebraska, 262 U. S. 390, 399, 43 S.Ct 
625, 67, L. Ed. 1042, 29 A. L. R. 1446 (1923). 

Pierce v. Society of Sisters, 268 U.S. 510, 455. 
Ct. 571, 69 L. Ed. 1070, 39 A. L. R. 468 (1925). 

‘Near v. Minnesota, 283 U. S. 697, 707, 51 5. Ct 
625, 75 L. Ed. 1357 (1931). 
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be blazoned on posters and distrib- 
uted throughout the land: 


The maintenance of the opportunity 
for free political discussion to the end 
that government may be responsive to 
the will of the people and that changes 
may be obtained by lawful means, an 
opportunity essential to the security of 
the Republic, is a fundamental principle 
of our constitutional system. A statute 
which upon its face, and as authoritatively 
construed, is so vague and indefinite as to 
permit the punishment of the fair use of 
this opportunity is repugnant to the 
guaranty of liberty contained in the 
Fourteenth Amendment.5 


N A specially concurring opinion in 
the compulsory military-training 
case, Mr. Justice Cardozo discussed 
the matter from the standpoint of 
religious freedom. It is to be ob- 


served that the First Amendment, 
providing that “‘Congress shall make 


no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof” has no application to 
thestates. This ought to be obvious, 
but is generally misunderstood, and 
has had to be expounded by the 
Supreme Court several times. A 
decision of 1845 puts it well: 


The constitution makes no provision for 
protecting the citizens of the respective 
states in their religious liberties; this is 
left to the state constitutions and laws; 
nor is there any inhibition imposed by 
the constitution of the United States in 
this respect on the states.® 


Also, the Fourteenth Amendment, 
adopted in 1868, does not mention 


‘Stromberg v. California, 283 U.S. 359, 368, 369, 
$18. Ct. 532, 75 L. Ed. 1117, 73 A. L. R. 1484 (1931). 
—" v. Municipality, 3 How. (U. S.) 588 
1045), 
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religion, ard it is debatable whether 
its guaranty of “liberty” against 
abridgment by the states includes 
the religious freedom previously pro- 
tected against Federal encroachment 
by the First Amendment. To resolve 
any doubt which might arise from 
this uncertainty, Mr. Justice Cardozo 
begins by assuming that the religious 
liberty protected by the First Amend- 
ment against invasion by the nation 
is also protected by the Fourteenth 
Amendment against invasion by the 
states. Says he: 


Instruction in military science, un- 
accompanied here by any pledge of 
military service, is not an interference by 
the state with the free exercise of religion 
when the liberties of the Constitution are 
read in the light of a century and a half 
of history during days of peace and war. 


At this point it is interesting to 
note that only a generation ago 
the freedom of conscience at a state 
institution of higher education was 
the subject of controversy from a 
different angle. In 1891 the Supreme 
Court of Illinois upheld the exclusion 
of a student from the University of 
Illinois because he refused to obey a 
rule of the trustees requiring attend- 
ance at non-sectarian religious exer- 
cises in the university chapel. The 
rule was held not to be in conflict 
with a provision of the state constitu- 
tion which declared that “no person 
shall be required to attend or support 
any ministry or place of worship 
against his consent.”” In this de- 
cision no mention was made of the 
liberties guaranteed by the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 


™North v. University of Illinois, 137 Ill. 296, 27 
N. E. 54 (1891). 
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S RECENTLY indicated in an 
editorial in this JournaL, the 
unanimous decision of the United 
States Supreme Court does not termi- 
nate the controversy regarding com- 
pulsory military training. Mr. Chief 
Justice Hughes, in his dissenting 
opinion in the recent case in which a 
Canadian-born professor at Yale Uni- 
versity was denied naturalization 
because he refused to promise un- 
equivocally to bear arms in any war 
in which the country might become 
engaged, aptly said: 

Freedom of conscience itself implies 
respect for an innate conviction of 
paramount duty. The battle for religious 
liberty has been fought and won with 
respect to religious beliefs and practices, 
which are not in conflict with good order, 
upon the very ground of the supremacy 
of conscience within its proper field. 
What that field is, under our system of 
government, presents in part a question 
of constitutional law, and also, in part, 
one of legislative policy in avoiding 
unnecessary clashes with the dictates of 
conscience.® 


In most of the states the legis- 
latures might, if they saw fit, require 
military training at the state uni- 
versities to be optional, as did the 
Wisconsin legislature twelve years 


8VI (January, 1935), 50-53. 
%United States v. Macintosh, 283 U.S. 605, 51 S. 
Ct. 570, 571, 75 L. Ed. 1302 (1931). 
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ago. In a few states, however, of 
which Minnesota is one, the legis. 
lature has no authority to interfere 
in the management of the University, 
for its board of regents is given 
exclusive control by the state consti. 
tution." Thus the regents of the 
University of Minnesota made mili. 
tary instruction optional by an ordi. 
nance enacted in the summer of 1934. 

As I pointed out eight years ago, 
there are extremists on both sides of 
the issue who frequently contribute 
more heat than light to the discussion; 
but freedom of discussion is probably 
the best available remedy. There is 
a temperate point of view from 
which required military instruction 
may be calmly weighed both for its 
educational values and for its merits 
as a measure of national self-preserva- 
tion. There are many who think the 
maintenance of compulsory instruc. 
tion in military science is fully 
compatible with education for inter- 
national co-operation and world peace, 
and is in itself productive of educa- 
tional outcomes which more than 
justify it.” [Vol. VI, No. s 


WWisconsin Laws, 1923, Chap. 226. Wisconsin 
Statutes, 1931 (11th ed.), Sec. 36.15. 

See Chambers, M. M. “The University as a 
Corporation,” JourNaL or HicHER Epucarioy, Il 
(January, 1931), pp. 2:24-29. 

12Chambers, M. M. Every Man a Brick! Th 
Status of Military Training in American Uni- 
versities. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Pub- 
lishing Company, 1927. 
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The Liberal College 


By W. F. CUNNINGHAM 


The Structure of the College Curriculum in Relation to Its Function 


TRUCTURE has meaning only 

in terms of function. Some 

years ago, when the writer was 
a student of biology, this idea was 
phrased in these words: “‘differentia- 
tion of structure means specialization 
of function.” Whether or not the 
biologists are still using this formula, 
it applies quite evidently to social 
organisms and with particular fitness 
to one social institution, the college. 
Kelly and Anderson, in the Bulletin 
of the Association of American Col- 
leges, give a summary of the divisional 
development of the college curricu- 
lum. They present the differentiations 
of structure which have been making 
their appearance during the past 
decade, but with slight reference to 
function. We propose to discuss 
functions with recommendations of 
structure in so far as special functions 
call for such differentiation. 

In the first part of the study just 
referred to, the horizontal division 
of the college, the division between 
the first two years and the last 
two years of college, is discussed, and 
the situation is stated as follows: 


In a catalogue study of 676 institutions 
of higher learning, 136 or 20 per cent 
indicate a more or less formal curriculum 
organization of this type. However, 
since some of the catalogues were a year 


or two old, it is possible that more 
up-to-date information would revise the 
figures upward. 

“Lower and upper divisions” used by 
sixty-four colleges, and “junior and senior 
college,” employed by forty-two others 
are the most usual designations applied 
to the two levels of instruction, but a 
variety of nomenclature is found.! 


Such was the situation in 1933 and, 
as the authors say, this development 
has probably continued. What is the 
alleged purpose of this differentiation 
of structure? If it is intelligently 
planned, it must be justified by 
specialization of function on the two 
levels. But is it? 

An explicit negative answer is given 
to this question by President Wriston, 
of Lawrence College, in an address 
published in pamphlet form under the 
title The Liberal Arts College: 


When one studies the announced aims 
of colleges, they fall, for the most part, 
into two groups. One group admits and 
justifies by inference this divisive theory. 
The other ignores it and speaks in terms 
of a totality which is denied by the actual 
structure of the curriculum. Always the 
seamless garment is rent. 

I have searched and have sought to 
find some justification for this schism in 

1Kelly, Robert L., and Anderson, Ruth E. 
“The Extent of the Divisional Development of the 


Curriculum,” Bulletin of the Association of American 
Colleges, XIX (December, 1933), p. 420. 
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the educational scheme of the college. 
I have never seen an argument, a datum, 
a statistic, which seems in any way to 
validate this as a rational, or necessary, 
or desirable division. Every discussion 
of the subject, however sane, takes it for 
granted. If any evidence is produced in 
support of it, it is patently gathered after 
the fact to bolster up a policy already 
determined.? 


After reading this broadside, one 
wonders whether President Wriston 
is familiar with Leon B. Richardson’s 
A Study of the Liberal College, one of 
the best, if not the best, book which 
has appeared on the college during 
the past decade. True, Richardson 
does not speak of “divisions,” nor 
does he use the words, “lower” and 
“upper”; but he does contrast the 
work of the first two years with that 
of the last two years when describing 
the functions of the college. What 
are the special functions of these two 


two-year periods which justify differ- 
entiation in the structure of the four- 
year curriculum? With reference to 
the first two years, Kelly and Ander- 
son have the following answer: 


It is expected that in the lower division 
the student will make a general survey of 
the principal fields of knowledge. To 
insure a proper distribution of his studies 
as well as afford an opportunity of dis- 
covering his interests and aptitudes, most 
of the work in the first two years is 
prescribed either in terms of group or 
subject specifications. During this period 
the student is supposed to acquire the 
essential tools for further study.’ 


The terms which they use to label this 
function are “generalization” and 
2Wriston, Henry M. The Liberal Arts College. 


Appleton, Wisconsin: Lawrence College, 1934. p. 4. 
Kelly, et al., op. cit., p. 419. 
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“exploration.” We prefer Richard. 
son’s label, namely, “distribution,” 
The student’s time is to be dis 
tributed among the great bodies of 
knowledge to insure contact with 
these several fields, so that he will 
not, through too early specialization, 
grow into the uneducated specialist, 
The exploratory function is present 
too, of course, but here again the 
prime purpose is to discover and 
arouse intellectual interests character. 
istic of the educated person. 


HAT now of the last two years? 

Kelly and Anderson make this 
statement: “It is a period of speciali- 
zation.”* We protest against the use 
of this term to label the specific function 
of these two years. “Specialization” 
is the specific function of the profes. 
sional school, but not of the liberal 
college either in whole or in part. 
Rather “concentration” is the term 
for the specific function of these two 
years. In Richardson’s words: 


At the heart of the suggested system is 

. an enlarged provision for concentra- 
tion which would constitute, more than it 
now does, the center of the college 
work. ... The student should devote 
at least half his attention in the last two 
years to this field, and in senior year 
it might profitably be more. ... We 
should reject the idea of building the 
provision for concentration by adding 
together separate courses, . . . [it] should 
be carefully planned as a coherent whole, 
. . . The student should be put upon 
his own resources more than he now is; he 
should be placed in the attitude of one 
who must master a wide field, the material 
being before him, largely by his own 
initiative. . . . No pretentious spirit of e- 

4Tbid. 
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THE LIBERAL COLLEGE 


search should invade the course; it is to be 
planned, not for the professional scholar, 
but for the intelligent man of the world. 


If this ideal is realized in any 
college, we may well ask what con- 
tribution it makes in the education 


| of the student that has never been 


made before. What new experience 
would this be for him which he has 
never had during the elementary 
school, the high school, or the first 
two years of college? It is refreshing 
to find an answer to this question in 
an educational classic of the seven- 
teenth century, Locke’sessay, The Con- 
duct of the Understanding, Section 44 
entitled ““Bottoming.”” Locke says: 


Another thing in the conduct of the 
understanding that is no less necessary 
[is] to accustom ourselves in any question 
proposed, to examine and find out upon 
what it bottoms. Most of the difficulties 
that come in our way, when well con- 
sidered and traced, lead us to some 
proposition which, known to be true, 
clears the doubt and gives an easy solu- 
tion to the question; whilst topical and 
superficial arguments, of which there is 
store to be found on both sides, filling the 
head with variety of thoughts, and the 
mouth with copious discourse, serve only 
toamuse the understanding, and entertain 
company, without coming to the bottom 
of the question, the only place of rest and 
stability for an inquisitive mind whose ten- 
dency is only to knowledge and truth. 


This is the specific function of 
the provision for concentration, that 
the student may have the experience 
of “bottoming” one field of knowl- 
edge not with the purpose of pro- 
ducing the erudite scholar; rather 


‘Richardson, Leon B. 4 Study of the Liberal 
ollege. Hanover, New Hampshire: Dartmouth 
College, 1924. pp. 176-77. 
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with the purpose of putting the 
student through a severe intellectual 
discipline in one field of knowledge 
with confidence that such an exper- 
ience is the best possible preparation 
for thinking through to the bottom 
the many problems with which life 
in a changing world must inevitably 
confronthim. Emerson, in his “Con- 
duct of Life,” phrased the idea finely 
in these words: “Concentration is the 
secret of strength in all management 
of human affairs.” The best state- 
ment we have seen of this specific 
function of the last two college years 
is in President Wriston’s address 
already quoted. He describes the 
failure of the college to achieve this 
purpose in the past, at the same time 
stating what must be done in the 
present for its realization: 

In the classic outline of the modern 
curriculum, it was proposed to achieve 
this objective through the “major,” 
which was defined as a specific field 
wherein the student should gain a special 
competence. The purpose was to have 
some field of thought, toward which one 
was drawn by interest or aptitude, serve 
as a focal point toward which all the 
disparate knowledges and disciplines fell 
into perspective. In the age of exter- 
nalism and materialism through which we 
have been passing, that intelligible and 
coherent ideal has been almost totally 
lost to sight. We seized upon the word 
“specialized” and gave it a vocational 
flavor. We took the word “competence” 
and gave it a materialistic, a financial 
emphasis. Thus the major came to be 
the expression of a way of making a 
living instead of an opportunity to estab- 
lish a way of life. 

Except within very narrow fields the 
liberal arts college failed successfully to 
compete in that materialistic aim. If he 
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has taken all the courses offered in the 
field of a liberal arts college, the graduate 
is not a chemist for example. I am 
not denying that many graduates from 
liberal arts colleges have, without other 
formal training, become first-class chem- 
ists. They have done so through their 
continuing education in life and exper- 
ience. It is because they have acquired 
the habit of learning and mastered the 
problem of intellectual self-discipline. 
That brings us back to the point of 
departure, our defense against materialists 
who are forever saying that the ideal of 
liberal arts college which I am expounding 
would be all right if the graduate did not 
have to make a living. My precise point 
is that if we have the courage and the 
insight to proclaim this gospel of the 
liberal arts, the converts whom we win will 
have not only the good life of the mind and 
the spirit, they will be effective workers in 
the material world. Ina world of change 
they will not be fixed but will change 
with it. Because they have met and 
mastered the great question, “what is life 
for?” they are ready to meet the vicissi- 
tudes not only with philosophy and 
poise but effectiveness and intelligent 
direction. 

The major, therefore, should not be 
training in the practice of an art, but 
discipline in an intellectual field. It is 
not the acquisition of skills for applica- 
tion to a specific vocation, but the 
maturation of a point of view, a habit of 
independent work, a poise and a balance 
which mark a coherent personality.® 

This is an admirable statement of 
the function of the upper two years of 
college. Nevertheless, the distinct 
function of the lower two years 
remains and deserves recognition. 
Terminology is not the most impor- 
tant thing; still it is important, and, 
in our opinion, the best terminology 

6Wriston, op. cit., pp. 14-15. 
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that has yet appeared in college 
catalogues and should be generally 
adopted to indicate this change in 
function is “lower biennium” and 
“upper biennium.” With the use of 
these terms we retain the structural 
unity of the whole four years and at 
the same time mark off the period 
in which distribution receives the 
main emphasis from the later period 
in which the emphasis is placed on 
concentration. To quote President 
Wriston again: 

The college has a historic position; it 
has the force of tradition behind it. Ifit 
will assert its function with confidence 
and pursue it with integrity, not only is 
its survival insured, but the era of its 
fruitful service to American society js 
still before it. Structurally, we should 
maintain it as a unit, reject all the 
dogmatism which clusters around the 
words “upper and lower divisions” and 
“junior and senior college,” and organize 
the four years as a coherent unfolding 
experience, constantly enriched.’ 


We would re-write the last sentence 
to have it read as follows: Struc. 
turally, we should maintain the liberal 
college as a unit, avoid the phrases 
“junior and senior college,” “lower 
and upper division,” and organize 
the four years as a coherent whole, 
using the terms “lower biennium” 
when referring to “distribution” a 
the primary function of the first two 
years, and “uppér biennium” when 
referring to “‘concentration” as the 
primary function of the last two years, 
thus emphasizing that these two two 
year periods are parts of a large 
whole, the whole college experienc 
of four years. 

TIbid., p. 11. 
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THE LIBERAL COLLEGE 


E HAVE spoken of “distribu- 
tion” as the special function of 
the first two years of college indicating 
thereby that the student’s time is to 
be distributed among the great bodies 
of knowledge. What are these bodies 


| of knowledge? With the develop- 


ment of the sciences during the past 
century, those dealing with man as 
well as those dealing with nature, 
there has gone on a corresponding 
multiplication of departments within 
the colleges. This development, nec- 
essary at first to give recognition to 
the new sciences as they came into 
being, is in direct conflict with the 
very purpose of the liberal college, 
namely, the integration of knowledge. 
Chancellor Chase, of New York Uni- 
versity, recently made this statement: 
“There must come, both in the 
natural and social sciences, a more 
integrated and less specialized ap- 
proach. In the ideal liberal-arts col- 
lege there would be no departments, 
in the sense of pigeon-holes of knowl- 
edge.”® That there is a movement 
toward integration is indicated by 
Kelly and Anderson in the second 
part of their study which is entitled 
“The Vertical Division”: 


Of 676 catalogues examined, 245—over 
a third—show a grouping of subjects or 
departments. If to these are added 
those in which the groups apparently 
function only in the choice of majors, 
minors, or electives, 330—nearly half of 
the number—are included. 


The number of groups into which the 
curriculum is divided shows wide varia- 
tion, ranging from two to eighteen. Ob- 

‘Chase, Harry W. “Doubts about Liberal 


; Colleges,” ” American Mercury, XXXIII (November, 
1934), Pp. 294. 
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viously, departments rather than groups 
would more accurately describe divisions 
involving more than seven or eight units. 
. A number of colleges have adop- 
ted the University of Chicago’s group- 
ing—the humanities, biological sciences, 
social sciences, and physical sciences.® 


For anyone with a leaning toward 
humanism, this fourfold grouping 
looks like a lumping of the humanities 
and an uncalled-for division of the 
natural sciences. Our preference fol- 
lows the familiar analysis of Nicholas 
Murray Butler in The Meaning of 
Education: 


If education cannot be identified with 
mere instruction, what is it? What does 
the term mean? I answer, it must mean 
a gradual adjustment to the spiritual 
possessions of the race. These posses- 
sions may be variously classified, but they 
certainly are at least fivefold. The child 
is entitled to his scientific inheritance, to 
his literary inheritance, to his aesthetic 
inheritance, to his institutional inherit- 
ance, and to his religious inheritance. 
Without them he cannot become a truly 
educated or a cultivated man.” 


The state institutions may shy off 
at the religious inheritance, but this 
analysis will appeal all the more to 
the church-related colleges because 
of its inclusion with the arrangement 
suggested thereby as follows: 

Types of Social 

Inheritance 


Literary 
Scientific. . . 


The Academic Groups 


Language and literature 
.Mathematics and natural- 
sciences 
Institutional.History and humanistic- 
sciences 

. Music and fine arts 

. Theology and philosophy 


Aesthetic... 
Religious. . . 


*Kelly et al., op. cit., ap. 423. 
lla 


10New York: Macmillan Company, 1909. p.17. 
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With the great bodies of knowledge 
identified by this analysis, the prob- 
lem which next presents itself is how 
best to bring the student in contact 
with them. It is a simple matter to 
set up a requirement that the student 
must carry a foundation course in 
each of these fields during his first 
two years in college, but what should 
be the nature of these foundation 
courses? For example, in the field 
of natural sciences, is it better to have 
the student carry the regular fresh- 
man biology or chemistry so that he 
may develop some adequate concept 
of scientific method through actual 
experience with it in the laboratory 
to the neglect of the other sciences, 
or would it be better to have him 
spend the year in a lecture course 
with demonstrations presenting an 
overview of the whole field of science 
including the fundamental findings 
within the fields of astronomy and 
geology and the theories now being 
advanced in modern physics? Advo- 
cates of both the “sample” course 
and the “survey” course are many, 
but due consideration of the problem 
would seem to dictate that both 
procedures should be available to 
students. With a survey course given 
co-operatively by the staff of any one 
particular academic group and a 
detailed syllabus dividing the field 
into its larger units, with reading lists 
for each unit, it would seem not im- 
possible to arrange administratively 
for students to follow the lectures on 
the particular units for which they 
feel a need omitting others with which 
they are already sufficiently familiar 
through sample courses, taken either 
in high school or in college. But 
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the sanest procedure, which puts 
the responsibility squarely upon the 
shoulders of the student without 
hedging him in with course require. 
ments, is the requirement of satisfac. 
tory performance on comprehensive 
examinations in these fields of knowl. 
edge at the end of the sophomore year, 
Such a plan is outlined in Figure 1, 


Ms: are the devices invented 


to insure the performance of 
the functions which colleges have set 
for themselves. The danger of these 
devices is that having been intro- 
duced as a means to an end, they 
become ends themselves, and in 
this way defeat the very purposes, 
for the achievement of which they 
had been introduced to provide. The 
“credit” is a striking illustration of 
this. Although introduced as a meas- 
ure of achievement in the assimilation 
of knowledge, in the minds of many 
students it has become the end 
of their endeavor, and once credit 
has been earned and entered on the 
records of the registrar’s office it 
functions rather as a license to forget. 
“You can’t examine me in that 
subject. I have credit in it.” So 
bad has this situation become, that 
the University of Chicago has abol- 
ished the whole machinery of scho- 
lastic marks and course credits, 
replacing them with comprehensive 
examinations in the four fields into 
which the undergraduate college has 
been divided. The small college is 
not in a position to adopt such 
drastic measures. With a student 
body less rigorously selected it will 
feel the necessity of retaining marks 
and credits as spurs to the less 
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THE LIBERAL COLLEGE 


interested students. But if at the 
end of the sophomore year, satis- 
factory performance on comprehen- 
sive examinations is demanded as a 
condition for entering the junior year, 
with credits during the preceding 
semesters serving only as tickets to 
enter these examinations, an entirely 
new aspect will be given to the 
situation. Nor is this such a difficult 
matter as it would have been a few 
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problem is simpler and yet, from one 
point of view, more difficult of 
solution. If the field of concentra- 
tion is to be as broad as Richardson 
has suggested, three-fifths of the 
student’s time should be devoted 
to it. This means on a fifteen-hour 
program per semester that each 
semester nine of these hours will be 
devoted to study within the field 
which gives a total of thirty-six out 


Upper Biennium—Concentration 





(Comprehensive examination in field of concentration) 


SENIOR YEAR 


I ¥. 
; II. III. IV. 
one Mathematics History Music Ter 
Literature and and and Philosoph 
Gr. Natural- Humanistic- Fine- oem y 
eal Science Science Arts P 
Group Group Group 








JUNIOR YEAR 











Lower Biennium—Distribution 





(Comprehensive examinations covering all five fields) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
| FRESHMAN YEAR 


(One en course in each of five fields during freshman and sophomore years) 





Fig. 1. 


yearsago. The University of Chicago 
builds its own examinations; but with 
the Co-operative Test Service, of 
New York, bringing out each year 
new sets of tests, with national 
norms in English, the foreign lan- 
guages, general science, and general 
culture, a battery of tests can be se- 
lected for this purpose quite adequate 
to the needs of the ordinary college. 
In the upper-biennium years the 


The structure of the liberal-college curriculum—unification 


of sixty hours for the four semesters. 
But course requirements are no guar- 
anty of integration within the field. 
Here again, a comprehensive exami- 
nation, oral or written, or both, at 
the end of the senior year, is the 
best device to stimulate the student 
to carry forward everything he has 
learned bearing upon his field of 
concentration and to use it to ad- 
vantage in the final test. These 
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examinations will have to be prepared 
by each academic group responsible 
for the several fields of concentration, 
which the college offers the student for 
selection at the end of the sophomore 
year, and here lies the difficulty. 


E ARE writing of the liberal 

college. Distribution, as one 
of its functions, is primary in the 
lower biennium, but should be con- 
tinued in the upper biennium by 
provision for the student to spend 
one-fifth of his time pursuing intel- 
lectual interests outside of his field of 
concentration, that is, one course 
each semester with only a course ex- 
amination at its completion. Con- 
centration is primary in the upper 
biennium, but there is a third function 
which should dominate throughout 
the four-year period. The liberal 
college must teach how to live rather 
than how to make a living. It has 
often been pointed out that the tragic 
failures of life are failures of per- 
sonalities, not failures in technical 
skill or professional knowledge. The 
liberal college must develop worthy 
personalities, and this means its stu- 
dents must develop philosophies of 
life which will make their living in 
the world blessings to themselves 
and to their associates. Liberal col- 
leges within state institutions will 
be limited here in terms of some social 
purpose, but such is not the case with 
the church-related colleges. If this 
church affiliation means anything at 
all, it means that the college stands 
for a definite philosophy of life. Its 
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chief endeavor then must be to 
communicate this philosophy of life 
to its students. It will realize that 
its chief instrumentalities for instilling 
this philosophy of life into its students 
will be worthy personalities on its 
administrative and teaching staffs 
who in their own daily lives display 
this philosophy in action. It will not 
be unmindful of the fact that the 
religious impulses of youth are aroused 
and held only by active participation 
in a program of religious action and 
worship, both public and private. But 
as a college, it is an intellectual agency, 
The curriculum, therefore, must 
present the truths of religious faith to 
the mind, as well as the truths of 
philosophy which are to be built into 
their lives. Hence the requirement 
of formal religious instruction during 
the first two years, followed by formal 
training in philosophy during the last 
two years (the fifth of the stu 
dent’s time) is a reasonable procedure 
for the church-related college. Again 
comprehensive examinations suggest 
themselves as the proper tests for 
the assimilation of this truth. But 
the purpose behind it all is, in one 
word, “unification.” This is the very 
raison détre of the church-related 
college, to instill into its students a 
purpose in living, to give them a 
vantage point from which they will 
“see life steadily and see it whole.” 
And this third function which, for 
want of a better word, we are calling 
“unification,” must be the domi- 
nating purpose of the college through- 
out the entire period of four years. 
[Vol. VI, No. 5] 
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Faculty Inbreeding 


By WALTER CROSBY EELLS anp AUSTIN CARL CLEVELAND 


Extent, Types, and Trends in American Colleges and Universities 


CULTY inbreeding, that is, 
the practice of selecting former 
students of an institution as 

members of its faculty, has long been 
considered one of the fundamental 
problems of college and university 
organization in America. It was dis- 
cussed and its dangers pointed out 
by the late President Eliot, of Harvard 
University, over a quarter of a 
century ago in his treatise University 
Administration. Strange to say, how- 
ever, in the many objective studies of 
college and university administration 
which have been made since the 
appearance of that volume, little 
specific information has been pre- 
sented concerning the actual extent 
and trends of faculty inbreeding on a 
national scale. 

An examination of 230 published 
reports of surveys of higher education, 
for example, reveals less than a dozen 
which give any consideration to the 
matter, and in some of these the treat- 
ment is only incidental. Six refer to 
the situation in only a single institu- 
tion, (2, 3, 4) 5» 7) 10) one reports the 
situation in two institutions in one 
state (6), one refers to four institutions 
in another (4), while only one covers a 
group of institutions in various states 
(8), and it is limited to an analysis 

*Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1908. p. 90. 
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of certain phases of the matter in a 
single class of institutions, the land- 
grant colleges. 

The problem is of special impor- 
tance to educational administrators 
who have the responsibility for the 
selection and organization of faculties 
as well as to students who are choosing 
an institution in which to continue 
their education. There is need, there- 
fore, for an intensive study of academic 
inbreeding as found today in a wide 
variety of American institutions of 
higher learning, in order to discover 
norms of existing practice as a basis 
for the possible establishment of 
desirable standards and for an evalua- 
tion of trends that may be discovered. 

The present study is based upon 
a detailed analysis of all the institu- 
tions of higher education on the 
accredited list of the American Council 
on Education whose catalogues were 
available in the library of Stanford 
University in 1932 and which con- 
tained the necessary academic biog- 
raphies of faculty members. A total 
of 219 such institutions of higher 
learning of every type, both publicly 
and privately controlled, were found, 
located in 42 states. The nature and 
extent of inbreeding found among 
almost seventeen thousand faculty 
members of the rank of instructor, 
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assistant professor, associate professor, 
and professor in these institutions are 
summarized in this article. 

Various definitions of “inbreeding” 
have been used, making comparable 
studies difficult. In the most ex- 
tensive study previously made, that 
of inbreeding in the land-grant col- 
leges, faculty members were classified 
as inbred who had received all or any 
part of their training in the institution 
in which they are teaching. A similar 
basis was used in the Oregon survey. 
In the Indiana, University of Chicago, 
and University of Pennsylvania sur- 
veys the criterion was the highest 
degree secured; in the Georgia survey 
four different patterns were defined. 
In the present study source of degrees 
secured is taken as the criterion of 
inbreeding since this is specific infor- 
mation which can be most reliably 
obtained from college catalogues. An 
individual is considered inbred who is 
a teaching member of the faculty and 
who has received one or more of his 
earned degrees from the institution in 
which he is giving instruction. 

The extent of inbreeding in various 
groups of colleges and for different 
classifications of faculty members will 
first be considered, then the different 
patterns of inbreeding, and finally, 
trends during the present century. 


F THE total group of 16,837 

faculty members, 5,707, or 34 
per cent, were found to be inbred as 
already defined. A remarkable range 
is found, from six institutions in 
which no inbreeding whatever was 
found—Albany College (Oregon), Ari- 
zona State Teachers College, Catawba 
College (North Carolina), Pacific Uni- 
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versity (Oregon), Sul Ross State 
Teachers College (Texas), and Texas 
College of Art and Industries—to 7 
with over 60 per cent of inbreeding, 


The latter group is composed of the [ 


following institutions: 


Percentage of 
Inbreeding Ff 

Erskine College (South Carolina)... 72 
University of Notre Dame........ 70 
Wake Forest College (North 

SS eee ae 68 
Davidson College (North Carolina) 68 
Mississippi College............... 67 
Roanoke College (Virginia)....... 65 
Mississippi Agricultural and 

Mechanical College............. 61 


The two service schools, the United 
States Military and Naval Academies 
at West Point and Annapolis, are not 
included in the analysis. The former 
has a percentage of inbreeding of 
97, the latter 73 per cent. Visiting 
committees at the Naval Academy 
have repeatedly commented upon the 
large proportion of inbreeding and 
have recommended a larger propor- 
tion of civilian instructors. It is 
interesting to observe that Erskine and 
Notre Dame have practically as much 
inbreeding as the Naval Academy. 

The percentages of inbreeding 
among other institutions range from 
I per cent to $9 per cent as follows: 


Percentage Number of 

Range Institutions 
len tadadeniend eae meen 31 
RS reer eee reams 48 
Eee ee an Pan er Pea 51 
EG er re eee 37 
RI isin oss iodine eolassebisaoee 28 
SE isi madeneien nik kako bees II 


The median percentage for the entire 
group is 24.8 per cent. With one 


exception, all of the seven colleges 
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FACULTY INBREEDING 


with the highest amounts of inbreed- 
ing are found in the South. Only 
one of them was strong enough in 
graduate study to award the Ph.D. 
degree 1n 1929-30. 

Although one-third (34 per cent) of 
the faculty members in the institu- 
tions under consideration were inbred, 
this condition is more likely to be 
found in the larger institutions with 
strong graduate schools which confer 
the Doctor’s degree, as shown in a 
later section. Consequently the insti- 
tutional median of 24.8 per cent is 
considerably lower than the average 
figure for all individuals. 

In less than half of the institutions 
in 1932 did the amount of inbreeding 
exceed 25 per cent. In 18 cases, 8 
per cent, however, it exceeded 50 
per cent. No fixed standards for 
undesirable limits of inbreeding are 
known, and doubtless it varies under 
different conditions, but it is of con- 
siderable significance to know that the 
institutional norm (median) actually 
found in over 200 colleges and uni- 
versities of all types is approximately 
2gpercent. Certainly in cases where 
the inbreeding is found to exceed 
twice this percentage the admin- 
istrators should give careful con- 
sideration to the matter and probably 
endeavor gradually to reduce such 
high percentages as faculty replace- 
ments or additions are made. 


HE percentage of inbreeding 

declines steadily from East to 
West and South, due in part, perhaps, 
to the earlier establishment and longer 
period of growth of the eastern institu- 
tions. In the East, with 22 colleges 
considered, the percentage of inbreed- 
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ing was 38; in the Middle West, with 
109 institutions, 35; in the Mountain 
states, with 15 institutions, 32; in the 
South, with $9 institutions, 31; and 
on the Pacific Coast, with 14 institu- 
tions, 29. 

Significant but not markedly greater 
inbreeding is found in institutions 
under private control than in those 
publicly controlled, the difference 
being seven times its probable error. 
For 8,966 faculty members in 151 
privately controlled institutions, the 
inbreeding was 36 per cent; for 7,871 
faculty members in 68 publicly con- 
trolled institutions, it was 32 per cent. 

Inbreeding in institutions grouped 
according to denominational control 
or affiliation shows marked differences 
varying from almost 50 per cent for 
the faculties of Catholic institutions 
to less than 25 per cent for those under 
Presbyterian auspices. The percent- 
ages of inbreeding for the denomina- 
tions having five or more institutions 
each was as follows: 

Percentage of 


Inbreeding 
CE iexccckncenyhcaewnees en 49 
ine i thuedkcevcakeekn 42 
Se eee ee i 36 
ES ere 34 
0 Se ee ere ree 33 
eer 29 
Congregational.................. 26 
oo errr 


Another aspect of inbreeding, not 
here considered, is worthy of further 
study—denominational inbreeding as 
differentiated from institutional in- 
breeding. For example, of the facul- 
ties of the Catholic institutions, 49 per 
cent hold one or more degrees from 
the employing institutions. It would 
be significant to know what percent- 
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age of the remaining faculty members 
hold degrees from other Catholic 
institutions; and similarly for other 
institutions under denominational con- 
trol or affiliation. It is probable that 
denominational inbreeding is less pro- 
nounced than it was a few decades 
ago, with the general decline of 
strictly denominational emphasis in 
education, but no data are available 
on this subject. 

The institutions for men only 
show two and a half times as much 
inbreeding as those for women, the 
coeducational group occupying an 
intermediate position. For 801 fac- 
ulty members in 1g institutions for 
men the percentage of inbreeding 
was 41 per cent; for 14,590 faculty 
members in 171 coeducational institu- 
tions it was 35 per cent; while among 
1,446 faculty members in 29 colleges 
for women it was only 17 per cent. 


T IS to be expected that the 

larger institutions, in many cases 
with strong graduate departments, 
will have a larger proportion of their 
own graduates on their faculties than 
the smaller institutions many of 
which confer only the Bachelor’s 
degree. For 12,172 faculty members 
in 81 large institutions having one 
thousand students and over, inbreed- 
ing was 39 per cent; for 2,864 faculty 
members in 67 medium-sized col- 
leges—colleges with enrollments from 
five hundred to one thousand—it was 
21 percent. For 1,801 faculty mem- 
bers in 71 small colleges with enroll- 
ments of less than five hundred, it 
was 23 percent. Inbreeding is almost 
twice as great in the large institutions 
as in the small ones, but there is 
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no significant difference between the 
small institutions and those of medium 
size, although it is slightly greater in 
the small institutions. 

Probably size in itself, however, 
is not so important a factor as the 
presence in the larger institutions of 
strong graduate schools which are 
coming to be considered more and 
more, in practice if not in theory, as 
training schools for college and uni- 
versity instructors. Accordingly, a 
classification has been made of institu. 
tions granting Doctors’ degrees, or no 
such degrees, in 1929-30. For the 
4,311 faculty members in the institu. 
tions conferring more than 15 Ph.D, 
degrees the percentage of inbreeding 
was 47 per cent; for the 1,260 faculty 
members in the institutions con. 
ferring from 1 to 15 Ph. D. degrees 
each, it was 36 per cent; and for the 
11,266 in institutions conferring no 
such degrees it was 29 per cent. 

The names of the institutions con- 
ferring Doctors’ degrees in 1929-30, 
with number of such degrees and 
percentage of inbreeding follow: 

Number of Percentage of 


Degrees Inbreeding 
More than 15 Doctors’ 


Degrees— 
ee 186 59 
Gite Stste........... 68 49 
Columbia............ 184 49 
ee 41 46 
ere 53 42 
ere 19 40 
Pittebargh........... 22 40 
North Carolina....... 27 40 
California Institute of 
Technology......... 18 21 
Less than 15 Doctors’ 
Degrees— 
Notre Dame.......... 4 70 
ES re 4 70 
Missouri...........-. 14 42 
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FACULTY INBREEDING 


Number of Percentage of 


Less than 15 Doctors’ Degrees Inbreeding 
Degrees (Continued)— 
Oregon. .......-...-- ws 28 
Bryn Mawr.......... 4 25 
gE eee 12 20 
Rice Institute........ 3 17 
American University.. 7 7 


The increase of inbreeding with the 
increase in size and strength of the 
graduate school, as measured by 
number of Doctors’ degrees con- 
fered is marked, especially if the 
abnormal case of Notre Dame be 
omitted. The rank-order correlation 
coeficient between number of Doctors’ 
degrees and percentage of inbreeding 
for the institutions conferring such 
degrees is 0.62+0.10; or if Notre 
Dame be omitted, it is 0.84 +0.05. 


HE distinct tendency for faculty 

inbreeding to increase with the 
size of the institution and with the 
strength of its graduate school sug- 
gests the question of variation with 
date of founding. When the institu- 
tions are grouped on the basis of size 
and date of founding, in twenty-year 
intervals, a distinct tendency is re- 
vealed for the amount of inbreeding 
to increase with the age of the 
institutions, whether they be large, 
medium sized, or small. In the large 
institutions, the percentage of inbreed- 
ing for those founded prior to 1800 
was 51, while for those founded since 
Igi0 it was 16. For the medium- 
sized institutions variations are found 
from 35 per cent for institutions 
founded before 1850 as compared 
with 11 per cent for those founded 
since 1910. For the smaller institu- 
tions corresponding figures are 23 
per cent and 8 per cent. 
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Percentage of inbreeding tends to 
decrease markedly with increase in 
academic rank, 4,671 instructors show- 
ing 45 per cent; 3,603 assistant pro- 
fessors, 37 per cent; 2,472 associate 
professors, 33 per cent; and 6,091 
professors, only 25 per cent. For the 
faculties of the publicly controlled 
institutions the difference is even 
greater, varying from 46 per cent for 
instructors to 20 per cent for full 
professors. 

Various factors may account for 
this marked tendency. Graduates 
may be inclined to seek appointments 
in their own institutions as instructors 
until they secure permanent appoint- 
ments elsewhere. In some cases they 
hold instructorships while still work- 
ing for the doctorate. Institutions 
also are inclined to utilize their 
own graduates in the lower academic 
ranks, in some cases, as a measure 
of economy. 

For the two lower academic ranks 
the publicly supported institutions 
show significantly larger percentages 
of inbreeding than the privately sup- 
ported ones, but the reverse is true 
for the two higher ranks of professor 
and associate professor. The pri- 
vately controlled institutions seem to 
have a somewhat greater holding 
power and a smaller amount of 
faculty turnover than those under 
public control. 

A final question of interest is the 
variation in inbreeding in different 
fields of study. Particularly in the 
larger institutions, the deans of the 
constituent schools or the heads of 
departments have the largest degree 
of control over the recommendation 
and appointment of new members of 
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the staff. The amount of inbreeding 
is almost twice as great in the 
biological sciences as in home eco- 
nomics. It is markedly greater in 
chemistry and the biological sciences 
than in the physical sciences. It is 
greater in education than in the 
general social-science field; in modern 
languages than in ancient languages. 

The percentages of inbreeding found 
for instructors in the various fields are 


as follows: 
Percentage of 

Inbreeding 

Biological science 

Chemistry 

Education........ 

Physical education 

Modern languages 

Mathematics 

English 

History 

Ancient languages................ 

Physical sciences 

Social sciences 

Home economics 


P TO the present point, inbreed- 

ing has been considered as a 
single characteristic. As a matter of 
fact, however, there are many differ- 
ent types of inbreeding. The in- 
structor who has taken his Bachelor’s 
degree in the institution employing 
him, but his Master’s and Doctor’s 
degrees elsewhere represents a much 
milder and less objectionable type of 
inbreeding, than the instructor who 
has taken all three degrees in the 
institution employing him. A pat- 
tern of inbreeding which includes two 
or three degrees from the employing 
institution, particularly if they include 
the highest degree taken, is much 
more significant than a pattern which 
includes one degree only from the 
employing institution. No less than 
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1g distinct patterns of inbreeding are 
found among the 3,903 faculty mem. 
bers for whom this determination 
was possible. The difference between 
3,903 and 5,707 individuals reported 
earlier as inbred represents for the 
most part men with professional 
degrees in law, medicine, engineering, 
and theology, which could not be 
classified satisfactorily as equivalent 
to the better standardized degrees 
of Bachelor’s, Master’s, and Doctor’s, 
The different patterns of these three 
degrees are summarized in Table J, 
When inbreeding is present the term, 
inbreeding, follows the degree or 
degrees received at the institution in 
which the individual is now teaching, 

In 61 per cent of the cases of 
inbreeding just summarized the high- 
est degree achieved was secured from 
the employing institution; that is, the 
Bachelor’s, 28 per cent; Master’s, 27 
per cent; Doctor’s, 16 per cent. In 
over half of the cases (53 per cent) 
all of the degrees secured were earned 
at the employing institution: one 
degree, 29 per cent; two degrees, 20 
per cent; three degrees, 4 per cent. 
This doubtless represents the most 
unsatisfactory form of inbreeding, 
that in which the instructor has 
secured no degree from any other 
institution, and in most cases probably 
has not even attended any other 
institution above the high-school level. 
While many individual cases may be 
entirely justifiable, in the long run 
the effect of such inbreeding is likely 
to be distinctly narrowing. 

The cases where the Bachelor's 
degree was received at the employing 
institution followed by the Master's 


or Doctor’s degree or both at another 
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FACULTY INBREEDING 


institution before returning to the 
Alma Mater as a member of the 
faculty is much less objectionable; in 
fact it has much to recommend it, 
but only 29 per cent are of this type. 

All of the data summarized so far 
in this study have referred to the 
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was made, which may be doubted, it 
would be desirable to investigate the 
trend since that time. 

To secure objective information on 
this question, all the institutions were 
taken for which catalogues were avail- 
able for any three of the four years 














year 1932. We are interested, how- 1902, 1912, 1922, and 1932. There 
TABLE I 
PREVALENCE OF Various Patrerns OF INBREEDING AccorDING TO Decrees RECEIVED 
Patterns of Inbreeding Total Public Private 
(3,903) (1,819) (2,084) 
ql) (2) (3) (4) 
Bachelor’s inbreeding—no higher degree..............0seeeeeeeeeeeeee 28.3 32.0 25.0 
Bachelor’s inbreeding—Master’s inbreeding—no higher degree.......... 18.5 21.9 15.6 
Bachelor’s inbreeding—Master’s—no higher degree.................... 17-3 16.2 18.3 
Bachelor’s—Master’s inbreeding—no higher degree.................... 77 9-9 5.8 
Bachelor’s inbreeding—Master’s—Doctor’s..............00000eeeeeeee 5.1 47 5-5 
Bachelor’s—Master’s inbreeding—Doctor’s inbreeding................. 41 2.4 5.6 
Bachelor’s inbreeding—Master’s inbreeding—Doctor’s inbreeding........ 3.8 3-2 4:4 
Bachelor’s—Master’s—Doctor’s inbreeding...................0000005- 307 1.8 5-3 
Bachelor’s inbreeding—Master’s inbreeding—Doctor’s................. 3:5 4:3 2.8 
Bachelor’s—no Master’s—Doctor’s inbreeding..................-.205. 2.3 << 3-9 
Bachelor’s—no Master’s—Doctor’s.............0eeeeeee ee eeeeeeeeees 2.1 1.6 2.5 
Bachelor’s inbreeding—no Master’s—Doctor’s inbreeding............... 1.4 22 2.5 
Bachelor’s—Master’s inbreeding—Doctor’s...............00-eee eee eee 8 8 “7 
No Bachelor’s—Master’s inbreeding—no higher degree................. os 2 a 
No Bachelor’s—no Master’s—Doctor’s inbreeding..................... wr “a 6 
Bachelor’s inbreeding—Master’s—Doctor’s inbreeding................. 2 ot 3 
No Bachelor’s—Master’s—Doctor’s inbreeding......................-- . Bimiacesaes re 
No Bachelor’s—Master’s inbreeding—Doctor’s.................-+.005- <i ot ot 
No Bachelor’s—Master’s—Doctor’s inbreeding..................-.006. se Gearesaesc “ 














ever, not only in knowing where we 
stand but in what direction we are 
moving in this as in other phases of 
higher education. Apparently no in- 
vestigation has attempted to discover 
whether faculty inbreeding is increas- 
ing or decreasing over a long period of 
years. It is true that one writer 
made the assertion seventeen years 
ago that “‘ this practice has fortunately 
been on the wane in our country for a 
number of years,” (9) but he offers no 


data in support of this statement. 


Even if it were true at the time it 


were 34 such institutions, 11 publicly 
controlled and 23 privately controlled. 
A study for the three earlier dates 
was made similar to that reported in 
this paper for 1932 to discover trends 
during the present century in identical 
institutions. 

The inbreeding among 718 faculty 
members in these institutions in 1902 
was 31 per cent; in 1912 among 1,618 
faculty members in the same institu- 
tions it was 34 per cent; in 1922 for 
2,269 faculty members it was 33 per 
cent; while in 1932 it had increased for 
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4,569 faculty members in these same 
institutions to 41 per cent. 

Such a situation is enough to give 
thoughtful administrators cause for 
serious consideration. If there is 
danger in inbreeding, as pointed out 
by President Eliot over a quarter of a 
century ago, the extent of this danger 
has increased rapidly, particularly in 
the last decade, if the situation 
revealed in the 34 institutions under 
consideration may be taken as typical. 
From 1902 to 1922 inbreeding de- 
creased considerably in the publicly 
controlled institutions but increased 
in the privately controlled ones. 
Since 1922, however, the increase in 
both classes of institutions has been 
marked, increasing from 33 to 41 
per cent in the entire group, an 
increase of one-fourth in a single 
decade. If the same rate should 
continue to 1942 the percentage of 
inbreeding would be in excess of 50. 

It should be recalled that the 
amount of inbreeding found for the 
entire 21g institutions in 1932 was 
less than 34 per cent. It would seem 
to be time to “stop, look, and 
listen” to see whether the trend of 
the past decade is a healthy one, 
or whether the direction of travel 
should not be reversed before our 
higher educational institutions become 
too narrowly steeped in individual 
institutional methods, traditions, and 
background. The evident tendency 
toward provincialism in higher educa- 
tion needs to be changed for a broader 
catholicism. Indiscriminate inbreed- 
ing is likely to be as disastrous in the 
educational field as in the biological 
field. The data presented in this 
paper suggest, perhaps, the need for 
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more careful attention to higher 
educational eugenics if the virility 
of the American college and university 
is to be continued and accentuated. 


CADEMIC inbreeding _ exists 
among over one-third of 17,000 
faculty members in 21g representative 
American colleges and universities, 
It is greater in the East than in the 
South or West; in privately con. 
trolled institutions than in those 
under public. control; in Catholic 
institutions than in those of various 
Protestant denominations; in institu- 
tions for men than in those for 
women; in large institutions than in 
small ones; in institutions with strong 
graduate schools than in those with 
smaller graduate departments; in 
older institutions than in those of 
more recent foundation; among in. 
structors and assistant professors than 
among associate professors and full 
professors; and varies widely in differ. 
ent subject-matter fields. 

Patterns of inbreeding are of many 
different types, but in almost two- 
thirds of the cases the highest degree, 
and in over half the cases all the 
degrees secured, were taken at the 
employing institution. Inbreeding has 
increased almost 25 per cent during 
the past decade, raising the question 
of the possible increasingly injurious 
effect on the virility of American 
higher education. 
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Wien the- lechnicians - 


Laboratory Work in 
the Social Sciences 


Frequent opportunities are given 
students at Colgate for first-hand 
study of social institutions in order 
to make the work in the social sciences 
more vivid and meaningful. Stu- 
dents in politics are usually assigned 
papers which have required them to 
inspect a polling place or a political 
meeting. Sociology students are reg- 
ularly taken on inspection tours 
to state or local institutions. The 
courses in economics are made more 
realistic by giving students an oppor- 
tunity to see some of the economic 
institutions in actual operation. As 
part of its teacher-training program, 
the Education Department has de- 
veloped extensive work in observation 
and practice teaching. During vaca- 
tion periods more extensive trips than 
are possible during the regular school 
week are organized. For several years 
a large number of students have 
visited, under the expert guidance of 
one of the members of the social- 
science staff, some of the more impor- 
tant social institutions in New York. 

A more extensive opportunity for 
instruction through observation will 
be offered during the academic year 
1935-36. A limited number of supe- 
rior third-year students who are 
specializing in politics may elect work 
to be carried on at Washington, 
under the direction of a staff member 

1Reported by Rodney L. Mott, Colgate University. 


sent from Colgate for that purpose, f 
The faculty member will supervise f 
the work of the students, meet them P 
in regular seminars for the discussion f 
of problems raised by their first-hand F 
experience with social situations, and 
assign readings and reports to sup. 
plement the.study by observation, 
The students will study the sub. 
jects which are regularly offered in 
the social-sciences curriculum on the 
campus. Regular credit will be given 
for work done if the student passes 
the course and seminar examinations 
to be given under the supervision 
of the department. 

To qualify for extra-mural work a 
student must have given evidence, 
during his first two years at Colgate, 
of high scholastic purpose and of 
ability to prosecute academic work 
upon his own initiative. He must 
possess personal and temperamental 
qualities which will enable him to 
participate successfully in the projects 


undertaken by the group. Students 


will be registered for the extra-mural 
work only with the consent of the 
instructor concerned and the approval 
of the director of the School of Social 
Sciences. 

The cost to the student of instruc- 
tion on a laboratory basis will be 
comparable to the cost of a similar 
period of instruction on the campus, 
with the exception of travel expenses. 
Tuition, room, board, books, clothing, 
and incidentals should not be sub- 
stantially more than similar items 
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| in the national government. 


WITH THE TECHNICIANS 


cost at Hamilton. It is planned to 
provide living accommodations as a 
unit for the group. An announce- 
ment of the course follows: 


| American National Government: Credit: 


1s hours. Mr. Jacobsen. September 
16, 1935 to February 1, 1936. Place 
of study: Washington, D. C. Upon 
successful passing of the required ex- 
aminations, students will receive credit 
for Politics 345 and Politics Seminar 1 
(Political Process); Politics 355 and 
Politics Seminar 2 (Administration); 
and History 313 (Latin America). 


The seminar in the Political Process 


' will introduce the student to the 


organization, methods, and actual 
work of the political forces operating 
He will 
be brought into contact with party 


_ leaders, the party organizations, the 


representatives of pressure groups and 


| special interests, and will have an 


opportunity to see the réle played 
by each in the determination of public 
policy. In so far as possible the stu- 
dent will be assigned to a special- 
interest group or to a member of 
Congress for personal study in an 
actual working relationship. 

The seminar in Administration will 
aim to give the student a clearer 
understanding of actual administra- 
tive operations through direct contact 
with them. He will study the organi- 
zation, personnel, and the routine 
business of administration. In so far 
as possible each student will be placed 
in some administrative office on an 
interneship basis. Here he will have 
an opportunity to observe at first 
hand the operations of the unit, as 
well as to study the field of endeavor 
in which the unit operates. 
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The course entitled Latin Amer- 
ican History will utilize the facilities 
and personalities of Washington to 
humanize and stimulate interest in 
the subject. Students will become 
familiar with the work and facilities 
of the Pan-American Union, and the 
consulates and embassies of various 
Latin American countries, as well 
as the Library of Congress. The 


method of study followed will empha- 
size and make more vivid the true 
Latin personality and culture as 
it has developed in the Western 
Hemisphere. 


Opportunities for 
Recent Graduates 


The principal findings of an ex- 
ploratory survey of the occupational 
experience and earnings of the grad- 
uates of Purdue University from 1928 
to 1934, inclusive, are summarized in 
Occupational Opportunities and the 
Economic Status of Recent Graduates 
(1928-1934) of Purdue University,? 
one of a series of publications resulting 
from the work of a special committee 
appointed by the American Council 
on Education to study the problem 
of occupational training and adapta- 
tion. Seven classes were selected for 
the study. One-half of each class 
was taken by selecting every other 
name alphabetically, except for the 
class of 1932, which was taken as a 
whole. A personal letter, with a 
questionnaire and a stamped self- 
addressed envelope, was sent to each 
of these 2,514 graduates; this number 
included 428 women. Replies were 


Elliott, Edward C.; Hockema, Frank C.; 
Walters, Jack E. Lafayette, Indiana: Purdue Uni- 
versity, 1935. 24 pp. 
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received from 2,140, or slightly over 
85 per cent. 

The investigation revealed that 9.9 
per cent of these recent graduates 
obtained their first employment prior 
to graduation; 39.5 per cent within 
two weeks after graduation; and 23.9 
per cent within three months after 
graduation. Thus, 73.3 per cent were 
employed before the end of three 
months after graduation. At the 
time when the study was carried on, 
the autumn of 1934, 91.3 per cent of 
the entire group were employed—8g 
per cent gainfully and 2.3 per cent 
represented by 100 housewives and 
Ig graduate students. More than 
two-thirds of those gainfully em- 
ployed have work for which they 
were specifically trained by the Uni- 
versity. More than two-thirds of 
this same group considered that their 
employment was of a permanent 
nature. Detailed information con- 
cerning average beginning salaries 
and average present salaries is pre- 
sented as well as information con- 
cerning type and range of services 
performed by these university-trained 
men and women. 

No interpretation of the facts 
presented in this report has been 
attempted. The present study is 
based upon the answers to only four 
of the questions in the questionnaire. 
Later, a special report will be devoted 
to the material secured in answer to 
the other five questions. 


Proficiency Examinations 
in Chemistry 
Beginning in 1926, the Department 


of Chemistry, Ohio State University, © 
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has since then been giving a placement 
examination to the students registered 
for first-year chemistry who matricy. 
lated with one entrance unit of high. f 
school chemistry or its equivalent, 
A report of certain phases of this} 
work appeared in a recent issue of} 
the Journal of Chemical Education} 
For the past five years a proficiency J 
examination has been given to thos | 
students making high marks in thf 
placement examination. Previous to [ 
last year the. proficiency examination 
was confined exclusively to the textual 
material covered in the first quarter f 
of Chemistry 411. It became obvious 
from our first few years of experience 
in proficiency work that students 
should also be held for examination of 
their ability in laboratory technique, 
this being necessary as chemistry is 
regarded as a laboratory course. The 
content of the laboratory examination 
was confined largely to those tech. 
niques which served as an index to the 
ones used in qualitative analysis, 
qualitative being a part of first-year 
chemistry at the University. A corte. 
lation study between the individual 
and combined textual and laboratory 
examinations and final quarter marks 
was made by R. W. Tyler and his 
staff of the Bureau of Educational 
Research. The textual examination 
alone gave a positive and the lab- 
oratory one a negative value. The 
earlier weightings given to the textual 
and laboratory examinations was 4:1, 
but the correlation showed that it 
should be 2:1. The general con- 
clusion is that the proficiency exam 


’Day, Jesse E. “University Recognition of 
Proficiency in High-School Chemistry,” Journal 
Chemical Education, X11 (April, 1935), pp. 166-68 
Reported here by Mr. Day. 
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nation in chemistry in this University 
must contain the laboratory part as 
well as the written part. 

About 5 per cent of the students 
were granted credit for the first of the 
three quarters of the course. How- 
ever, some topical extensions had to 
be given them in the second quarter. 
Practically the entire group in 1933-34 
had unusual chemical backgrounds. 
A more detailed report on the char- 
acter of the laboratory examination 
and also studies of these individual 
differences in students will appear in 
alater issue of this JouRNAL. 


The Co-operative System in 
Engineering Education 


The thirtieth anniversary of the 
establishment of the co-operative sys- 
tem in the College of Engineering 
and Commerce of the University of 
Cincinnati will fall in 1936. At 
the request of President Walters, a 
pamphlet describing it, Thirty Years 
of Educational Pioneering, has been 
prepared by Dean Schneider, who 
devised the co-operative system and 
has practiced it for thirty years. 
President Walters in the Foreword 
says: “Theory comes first . . . the 
co-operative student learns his theory 
in class; he learns the demonstration 
of it in the laboratory—which is 
his alternating job in industry or 
business.” 

The College of Engineering, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, was organized 
under the co-operative system in 1906. 
Dean Schneider says: 

The theory of the co-operative system 


is very simple. Engineers, like doctors 
and lawyers, are trained for practice. 
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Judgment based upon experience must 
supplement theory. The four-year plan 
of training engineers evolved in liberal- 
arts colleges and was merely a convenient 
extension, in form, of the liberal-arts 
system. Having graduated, the engineer, 
like the doctor, could not practice. He 
had a fair amount of principles but lacked 
sadly in knowledge of the other ele- 
ments of his profession—men, materials, 
methods, and mechanisms. Hence an 
apprentice system came into being, cover- 
ing a period of two or three years. 
Principles and practice were driven 
tandem instead of abreast. Prospective 
engineering practitioners were withdrawn 
from active life during their impression- 
able years, in order to prepare for active 
life. They had no tests of their abilities 
in their chosen fields until the major part 
of their preparation was completed. In 
civil engineering, for example, more than 
half the men trained for that profession 
quit it within a few years. (In the 
co-operative system less than ten per 
cent do.) 


. the major idea underlying the co- 
operative system is that of balanced 
training to ensure the highest attain- 
ment through the skilled use of all the 
factors involved. 

There are many beneficial by-products 


of the system. It conserves time. By 
reason of the alternation of theoretical 
work and practical work, the student can 
carry a heavier load of studies... . At 
graduation from the five-year co-operative 
course our student has covered more 
theoretical work than a student does in 
the four-year full-time courses. This 
has been established by investigation. . . . 

The plan is economical. In the co- 
operative system, only one-half of the 
students are in college at one time; 
hence only one-half of the normal teach- 
ing space is required.... There is 
further an additional saving in equip- 
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ment for the engineering laboratories, 
since these laboratories [are devoted] to 
distinctly scientific experiments and not 
to practical demonstrations. 

The money earned on practical work 
enables many young men of brains and 
backbone, but without funds, to go to 
college. 

A student’s fitness for his chosen 
profession is much more easily judged 
under the co-operative system than under 


the regular system. . . . The co-operative 
system gives co-ordinated training and 
experience. 


. . . In mechanical engineering, students 
who have worked on the various machine 
tools . . . do not need to study a volumi- 
nous textbook to tell them what these 
machines can do and what their many 
parts are. Hence when the theories of 
machine design are approached in the 
third year, no long descriptive courses are 
necessary. This conserves much cur- 
riculum time. 

Under the co-operative system, teach- 
ing the theory only (plus certain cultural 
courses) is the function of the school; 
teaching the practice of engineering is the 
function of industry. Practice can be 
learned only where the thing is practiced. 
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Finally, there is a by-product of the 
co-operative system which defies phrasing 
To sense it, one must live with the 
system in operation. It is a quality 
that comes from being required to face 
the day’s work squarely and successfully, 
It comprises the development of a silent 
strength of will combined with honest 
judgment rather than captious criticism. 
A Freshman in a large organization or on 
the building of a bridge learns quickly 
how little he knows. He gets the value 
of clear-cut knowledge as against fluid 
generalizations. His perspectives begin 
to lose their distortions. He finds a new 
basis for the value of money in work done. 
But above all, he realizes that in engineer. 
ing you don’t evade the thorough doing of 
things—you can’t “just get by”; you 
don’t try to slide around a disagreeable 
but necessary task—you fool only your. 
self. The co-operative system teaches an 
engineer to do his best naturally and asa 
matter of course. Also it teaches him 
that you can’t trick basic laws. 

It is a good thing for a man to sweat his 
way toward the Truth.* 


‘Schneider, Herman. Thirty Years of Educa. 
tional Pioneering. Cincinnati, Ohio: University of 
Cincinnati, 1935. pp. 13-15. 
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From June 18 to August 28 the 
University of Denver will conduct, 
under the direction of the Summer 
School and the Foundation for the 
Advancement of the Social Sciences, 
an Institute of Public Affairs similar 
to those formerly held at Williams 
College and the University of Virginia. 


Tue annual report of the president 
of the University of Toronto for the 
year ending June, 1934, lists benefac- 
tions amounting to $1,079,536. 


Earty in March more than six 
thousand Bucknell University alumni 
participated in the National Bucknell 
Night through the facilities of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. A 
special half-hour program was broad- 
cast from the University campus. 


Aurecueny Cottece this year of- 
fered a program of winter sports 
as an elective in physical educa- 
tion which was open to both men 
and women. The course included 
skating, skiing, tobogganing, and 
winter camping. 


Unper the joint auspices of Prince- 
ton University and the American 
Council of Learned Societies, a Sum- 
mer Seminar in Arabic and Islamic 
Studies will be held at Princeton 
University from June 20 to July 31, 
1935. The Seminar will be under 
the direction of Philip K. Hitti, of 


Princeton. 
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Re RR 


Tue old system of ranking students 
by letter marks was abandoned this 
year by Russell Sage College. Report 
cards merely indicate, by the letters 
P, F, and C, whether a student is 
passing, failing, or being conditioned. 


Unper the will of the late Samuel 
Sachs, of New York, Harvard Uni- 
versity has received a bequest of 
$40,000 to maintain a professorship 
previously established. 


Ow Aveust 1 Wesleyan University 
will create the position of Director of 
Admissions. Mr. Victor L. Butter- 
field, acting professor of philosophy 
at Lawrence College, has been ap- 
pointed the first incumbent. 


A scat-aprirupe test has been 
developed by the College of Law, 
Syracuse University, which will be 
required of all students applying for 
admission to the college in future 
years, Dean Paul Shipman Andrews 
announces. 


Tue Tennessee Valley Authority has 
prepared a five-reel film entitled “A 
National Program in the Tennessee 
Valley.” Already a large number of 
high schools, colleges, and universities 
have exhibited this film, and others 
with motion-picture equipment may 
borrow the film by communicating 
with the Division of Information, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee: 
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Ow Marcu 30 the Columbia Broad- 
casting System broadcast over a 
coast-to-coast network a transatlantic 
debate between the teams of Ox- 
ford and Columbia Universities. The 
question was, “Resolved, That the 
United States and Great Britain 
should set up government monopolies 
for the manufacture of armaments.” 
Each team was made up of three 
members, and Columbia took the 
affirmative. 


Tue General Education Board late 
in February granted $50,000 to Lin- 
coln University, a negro institution 
located at Oxford, Pennsylvania. Of 
this sum $25,000 is an outright grant, 
and the balance is a contingent gift 
to be paid at the rate of 50 cents 
for each dollar collected from other 
sources up to $50,000. 


Presiwent Dopps, of Princeton Uni- 
versity, has announced that in an 
effort to increase interest in their 
work among first-year students, a 
wider range of choice of studies will 
be offered. In addition to permitting 
all entering men to offer other sub- 
jects in place of the final year of the 
classics and mathematics previously 
required, Princeton is extending the 
policy, instituted five years ago, of 
permitting Freshmen of better than 
the average ability to take sophomore 
classes. 


A pan to create as a memorial to 
the late President Hibben, twenty 
Hibben Memorial Prize Scholarships, 
each with an endowment of $25,000, 
paying a stipend of $1,000 was ap- 
proved by the Administrative Com- 
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mittee of the Graduate Council of 
Princeton University last spring. The 
organizational plans have been under 
consideration during the current aca- 
demic year, and the scholarships, 
conceived by a committee of alumni, 
will be awarded to undergraduates of 
outstanding scholarship, character, 
and promise. 


The University of Nebraska has 
requested $2,455,000 from the Federal 
government as a works project for 
the erection of new buildings and 
improvement of present structures. 
The fund would expend $1,000,000 
for a library, $400,000 for recon. 
structing University Hall, $300,000 
for a medical college dispensary at 
Omaha, $500,000 for engineering 
buildings, $245,000 for campus im- 
provements, and $10,000 for the 
agricultural experiment station. 


Tue Harvard Graduate School of 
Business and Administration has an- 
nounced the availability of seventy 
scholarships amounting to $300 each 
for students entering next September. 
Of this number 26 will be given by 
alumni clubs in various parts of the 
country and the remainder will be 
awarded by the school. Two of the 
scholarships have been set aside 
especially for students entering the 
new program in public administra- 
tion. Forty or more service scholar- 
ships will also be awarded. These 
require work in return for the assist- 
ance given students. Such work will 
be in the library, in the department 
of buildings and grounds, and in 
research. Furthermore, a large loan 
fund is at the disposal of students. 
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THE REPORTER 


During the current academic year 
approximately $90,000 will be loaned 
to students, and a similar amount is 
expected to be available next year. 


A RESOLUTION which will create an 
agency to find administrative and 
professional employment for “young 
men and young women coming out of 
our educational institutions,” has 
been introduced in the Senate by 
David I. Walsh, United States Senator 
from Massachusetts. The resolution 
calls upon Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins to study the means of placing 
these students and proposes the estab- 
lishment of an organization similar to 
the Federal re-employment service but 
specializing in white-collar workers, 
especially those who have completed 
their training in institutions of higher 
education. 


Tae 1935 Educational Directory of 
the United States Office of Educa- 
tion demonstrates the fact that nearly 
so per cent of all institutions of higher 
learning are located in the following 
ten states: New York, California, 
Illinois, Pennsylvania, Texas, Iowa, 
Ohio, Massachusetts, Missouri, and 
North Carolina. Approximately one- 
third of higher educational institu- 
tions over the country are controlled 
by the Protestant denominations, 
about one-fourth are state controlled, 
one-fourth privately controlled, one- 
ninth under Roman Catholic denomi- 
national control, and one-ninth under 
district or city control. 


Tarry-one Seniors at Princeton 
have been rewarded for high honor 
standing at the opening of the second 
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college term. They will be unfettered 
by schedules and faculty supervision, 
freed from specific course require- 
ments and attendance at lectures. 
These honor students must meet only 
the three following requirements: they 
must report weekly to their depart- 
mental advisers on the progress of 
their work, they must write a senior 
departmental thesis, and they must 
take their comprehensive examina- 
tions in June. This plan is an 
outgrowth of the four-course plan 
which went into effect in 1925 per- 
mitting students at the end of the 
sophomore year to elect a department 
in which they will do the principal 
part of their study during their junior 
and senior years. 


Arrancements have been com- 
pleted between Union College and 
St. Andrews University, Scotland, 
for an annual exchange of students. 
Each institution will select one of its 
ten highest ranking Sophomores for 
study abroad during his junior year. 
He will pay his own institution the 
regular tuition fee, but the institution 
which he visits will provide him with 
tuition, room, and board. Because 
of the differences in curriculums in 
the two institutions, only candidates 
for the Bachelor of Arts degree will be 
eligible the first year. 


Leapinc newspapers of Virginia 
united, during March, in protesting 
against the action of the State Board 
of Education authorizing the four 
state teachers’ colleges to grant the 
standard Bachelor of Arts degree. 
It was pointed out that the. curricu- 
lums in the normal colleges could be 
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altered so as to give greater emphasis 
to academic matters without offering 
the A. B. degree, and that cultural 
training is available to women not 
desiring to teach at the College of 
William and Mary and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. If the Board 
does not reconsider its recent action, 
there is a possibility that two of the 
four colleges will be abolished at the 
next session of the General Assembly. 


Uwnpercrapvates from fifteen col- 
leges over the state of New York, 
headed by the president of the 
National Student Federation, recently 
assembled at Albany to argue before 
Governor Lehman and the Assembly 
Education Committee against the 
Nunan bill. This bill would exact 
an oath of loyalty to state and 
Federal Constitutions from all stu- 
dents in higher institutions supported 
in whole or in part by public funds. 
A similar bill, requiring oaths of both 
students and teachers, passed by the 
lower house in New Jersey but 
opposed at a Senate hearing by a 
delegation of Princeton students and 
instructors was indefinitely postponed. 


Unper the direction of President 
Albert Britt, of Knox College, the 
Association of American Colleges in 
co-operation with the American As- 
sociation of University Professors is 
making a study of the status of the 
American college professor. Presi- 
dent Britt is carrying on the survey 
in his capacity as Chairman of the 
Commission on the Enlistment and 
Training of Teachers. The Com- 
mission has sent out a large number 
of questionnaires seeking to obtain 
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data which will give a more objective 
picture of the college professor than 
is now available and which may 
throw light upon current tendencies 
in the profession. More specifically, 
the Commission seeks to determine 
the family backgrounds of professors 
as shown by the occupations of 
fathers and grandfathers, the racial 
and geographical stocks which furnish 
the professors, and their individual 
educational histories and experiences, 
including research and commercial 
work. 


Iw piace of the Institute of Politic 
which for more than a decade met 
annually on the campus of Williams 
College, this summer the Institute 
of Human Relations will convene 
at Williamstown. The Institute has 
been established to bring about 
closer relationships between Prot. 
estants, Jews, and Catholics. The 
leaders of the Institute include Newton 
D. Baker, Carlton J. H. Hayes of 
Columbia University, and Roger 
Strauss of New York City. Among 
the speakers will be Mrs. Pearl 
Buck, James Truslow Adams, Michael 
Williams, Kimball Young, President 
Frank Porter Graham of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, and George 
E. Shuster. 


Presivent Gates, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, has announced the 
establishment of a special Bachelor 
of Arts degree awarded with honors. 
This will enable students especially 
interested in particular fields to de- 
velop their interest in those directions. 
The general broad program of cul- 


tural education to which the college's 
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committed will not be changed, but 
rather students applying for per- 
mission to devote more than the 
required amount of study to a certain 
subject will be designated as honors- 
degree students. A special adviser 
will be assigned to each honors-degree 
student, and at the end of his senior 
year he will take a comprehensive 
examination or present a_ special 
thesis in his major field. 


Ow Marcu 27 the Legislature of 
Wisconsin passed a bill providing 
$170,000 for student loans with the 
following provision: 


There is appropriated from the general 
fund the following sums for loans to needy 
and qualified residents of the state attend- 
ing high schools or desirous of attending the 
university, the state teachers’ colleges, 
Stout institute, Wisconsin mining school, 
or other educational institutions in this 
state of like rank above the high school: 

On the effective date of this act, one 
hundred seventy thousand dollars for the 
second semester of the school year 
1934-35. 

Such loans shall be made in cases where 
the student applicants are either unem- 
ployed or would otherwise be unable to 
continue their education and thus add to 
the number of the unemployed. 

Such loans shall be made by the 
industrial commission on the student’s 
application endorsed by the authorities 
of the institution which the applicant 
desires to attend or is attending. The 
terms and other provisions of such loans 
shall be prescribed by the industrial 
commission, which shall have authority 
to adopt and enforce all necessary rules 
tocarry out the intent of this section. 

All moneys repaid on loans _hereto- 
fore made, . . . any balances remaining 
under said provisions, and all moneys 
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repaid on loans hereafter made under 


this act, are reappropriated to the 
industrial commission for loans to such 
students in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this act. 

The general fund shall be reimbursed 
for all appropriations made by this act 
from any moneys made available by this 
state for unemployment relief. 


‘Tue results of the first year’s work 
of the University Junior College of 
the University of Southern California 
have been reported by the Director, 
Vice-President Frank C. Touton. The 
Junior College has been established 
by the University to aid high-school 
graduates who present themselves 
for admission to the University with 
credentials below the University’s 
standard entrance requirement. The 
report for the first year indicates that 
47-2 per cent of the group achieved 
a satisfactory scholastic average, that 
45 per cent have fulfilled all con- 
ditions for transfer to regular standing 
including the removal of admission 
conditions, and that 30.2 per cent of 
the group have achieved a scholastic 
average equal to or exceeding the 
median score of regular Freshman. 


Iw us annual report Dean Hanford, 
of Harvard College, observes that 80 
per cent of Harvard’s three upper 
classes now can be tutored in their 
respective houses as a result of care- 
ful assignment of undergraduates to 
their living quarters. He writes: 


Special emphasis was placed on the 
houses as educational units in an endeavor 
to assign as many men as possible to 
those places where they could work with 
tutors living in their respective Houses. 
The Central Committee, consisting of 
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the President of the University, the Dean 
of Harvard College, and the Dean of 
Freshmen, which was set up in the 
Spring of 1933 to act as a clearing house 
for the distribution of the applications 
for admission to the Houses, approached 
its task as a co-operative enterprise in 
which the initiative was left as much as 
possible to the House authorities, the 
committee serving chiefly as a clearing 
centre. The fact was emphasized that 
the task of the committee is one of 
distribution; the final admission of a stu- 
dent to a House rests with the master. 

As in previous years, members of the 
freshman class received an opportunity 
to express on their application blanks the 
special claims for wishing to be admitted 
to a particular House, in which, for 
example, their respective fields of con- 
centration were well represented by 
tutors or in which they felt that they 
would take an active interest. 

Men were encouraged, if they so 
desired, to apply in groups of six or eight, 
so that they might be assured of having 
with them some of their closest friends. 
The Central Committee made it clear 
that it would endeavor to place the 
members of such a group in the same 
House. 

Before any assignments were made, 
the Master of each House received the 
application blanks of all the men who 
set forth special claims for his House. 
The Masters considered these applica- 
tions carefully and indicated to the 
Central Committee the men whom they 
would like especially to have assigned 
to them. 
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Contrary to the popular belief, the 
Central Committee made almost jo 
change in the lists of men selected by 
the Masters. 


Recentiy Dean Speight, of Swarth. 
more College, has reported that the 
four-course plan recently adopted 
is producing “satisfactory results,” 
Stressing ideals of excellence in scholar. 
ship over former quantitative meas. 
urements of progress, Dean Speight 
revealed that. students are required 
to pursue only four courses each 
semester rather than five as formerly 
necessitated. He stated: 

The expected benefit does not lie in 
the numerical reduction alone; it js 
believed that the growing interest in 
quality can be stimulated. 

The first essential in a curriculum js 
to insure that every course should havea 
purpose and which so far as possible be 
understood by the student and adopted & 
as his own. This is more likely to be 
achieved if he is called upon to make an 
intelligent selection of sixteen courses 
of study in the four years in place of the 
traditional twenty. 


Under the formerly employed five. 
course plan, the student who came 
to college without clear purpose 
“shopped around” in the first two 
years or even throughout his course, 
tasting the intellectual fare spread 
before him, Dean Speight said, bring- 
ing all too clear consequences of sucha 
dilettante pursuit of education. 
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-Editorial‘Comments - 





Institutional Research 


NIVERSITIES and colleges 

have accepted pure and ap- 

plied research as basic types 
of reputable activity for their faculty 
members. They encourage individ- 
uals to carry on investigations as 
they have opportunity; they have 
established organized experiment sta- 
tions in agriculture and engineering, 
bureaus of research in education and 
business, and institutes functionally 
organized to embrace many depart- 
ments in other fields. 

Only recently, however, have they 
begun to encourage the scientific 
investigation of the internal problems 
of the institution itself. Committees, 
of course, have for years made studies, 
usually by the conference method; 
and individual instructors, chiefly 
though by no means only in the 
department of education, have worked 
upon the problems of instruction, 
measurement, and administration. 
But organized programs of institu- 
tional study are rare. 

When recently the writer had 
occasion to secure the assistance of 
such an organized agency in the 
University of Illinois, he found ob- 
jective data provided in some areas 
by the bureau which made evaluation 
asimple task, and provided a security 
for judgment upon certain controver- 
sial issues that eliminated argument. 

There is in the large universities 
and colleges current need for organized 
research in the fields of institutional 
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procedures. For such a purpose the 
experiment station of the college of 
engineering provides a prototype. 
There, the station has a board of 
management, a director, a staff, and 
a lump sum for research. On the 
staff are some regular members and 
other temporary members who are 
added when engineering problems 
are being investigated in which indi- 
viduals are interested and the station 
can be of assistance. Thus, a bureau 
of institutional research can become 
a center in a university to which 
financial and personal assistance can 
be given, under a director and with a 
policy board, which would devote its 
time to the study of the problems of 
higher education within the institu- 
tion. The members of its staff would 
consist chiefly of faculty members, 
in the regular employ of the institu- 
tion as teachers and administrators, 
who were interested in studying 
methods of increasing the efficiency of 
instruction, the curriculum, the plant, 
and the processes of administration as 
part of their university responsibility. 

Such an organization would be busy 
if all the problems of higher education 
were included. In the field of per- 
sonnel, the heavy elimination of one- 
third of the students between the 
freshman and sophomore years is a 
cancerous problem for co-ordinated 
investigation. The question of gen- 
eral education now being sporadically 
studied in a quarter of the colleges 
and universities of the country, and 
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particularly in the social-science area, 
should yield eventually to a concerted 
program of study. Thenatureof intel- 
lectual and emotional growth in the 
adolescent period, its relation to 
learning and effort, and to vocational 
and cultural motivation is a problem 
at the heart of college education 
which has not yet been fully solved. 
There are many colleges which have 
no clearly formulated objectives or no 
deliberate policy for pressing the objec- 
tives into practice. And the exact 
instruments to devised measure the 
efficiency of the work of the faculty 
in instruction are rare, and none that 
is conclusive has been discovered. 

It is only a matter of time until the 
college, like the high school, will 
educate most of each generation and 
will become, therefore, a major social 
force as important and as compre- 
hensive in influence as the lower 
schools. It will become a major 
social influence exerted upon all the 
people as they pass along to adult- 
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hood. No longer will it be an institu- 
tion for a selected group which 
conceivably might be able to make 
its own way in the world without the 
aid of the college. It will become a 
social fundamental. This means that 
investigation of the processes, tech- 
niques, and programs of the college, 
as a form of education, constitutes a 
field of effort that in its own right 
yields position to no area of research. 

For such an agency to achieve 
effective results, however, it is neces- 
sary for the administrative officers to 
make clear to the members of the 
faculty that promotion and other 
forms of recognition may be achieved 
by research in this field. This must 
be made clear to the faculty because 
of the deep-seated conviction in fac- 
ulty circles that the best avenue to 
distinction is through research in the 
academic fields of learning—a con- 
viction that has substantial basis in 
fact in many institutions. 


W. W. C. 
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An Important Compilation 


An EnciisH BrsiiocrapHy oF Exami- 
NATIONS (1900-1932), by Mary C. 
Champneys. London: Macmillan and 
Company, Limited, 1934. xxiv-+142 
pp. $1.25. 


This bibliography, which has been 
repared for the International Institute 
Ticieations Inquiry, consists of a list 
of books and articles appearing in 

riodicals published in Great Britain 
om 1900 to 1932, together with a short 
list of publications bearing on the general 
history of education that have influenced 
the examination question from 1770 
onwards. The book contains detailed 
references to the publications listed, and 
also, in many cases, brief descriptions of 
the content of the articles referred to. 
The author has examined a large number 
of periodicals in preparing this bibliog- 
raphy, and the resulting compilation will 
be a valuable source of references for 
those who are interested in the subject 
of examinations in Great Britain. The 
bibliography should also be of great 
value to students of certain phases of 
comparative education. 

Ben D. Woop 
Columbia University 


The Church and State 
in the Public Schools 


Tue Lecat Stratus or Cuurcu-STATE 
RELATIONSHIPS IN THE UNITED STATES 
wiTtH SpEcIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
Pusuic Scuoots, by Alvin W. Johnson. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of 
Minnesota, 1934. ix+332 pp. $3.00. 


Here is the log of a fruitful foray into 
a tangled forest of ignorance which has 
long needed exploration, but has hitherto 
curiously received only scattered and 
desultory attention from students of 
education and government. Using state 
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and Federal constitutional provisions, 
statutes, judicial decisions, and corre- 
spondence with administrative officers, 
the author has assembled his materials in 
three major parts, dealing respectively 
with Bible reading in the public schools, 
other school-church relationships, and 
Sunday legislation. The treatment of 
Bible reading shows in what states and 
by what authority it is respectively 
mandatory, permissive, and prohibited. 
The history of the subject and the theories 
underlying the statutes and court de- 
cisions are carefully exhibited, and an 
illuminating chapter is devoted to identi- 
fication of the pressure groups which 
have been active on each side of the issue. 

Other questions receiving attention 
include the matter of allowing credit for 
religious instruction, excusing pupils for 
week-day religious instruction, religion 
as a factor in the employment of teachers, 
public aid to sectarian schools, and the 
supplying at public expense of free 
transportation and free textbooks to 
pupils in sectarian schools. All these 
issues are presented in a manner that 
does credit to a competent student of 
American government and one who is 
thoroughly conversant with the historical 
and legal basis of public education, and 
who sees the social significance of current 
administrative problems in the field. It 
may be added parenthetically that this 
combination of qualifications is regret- 
tably rare. 

Not to be overlooked is the chapter on 
anti-evolution laws, wherein the incredible 
story of the legislative repeal of scientific 
hypotheses is told with scholarly decorum, 
though one senses that perhaps the author 
had consciously to restrain himself from 
indulging in polemics. The third section 
of the book sketches the history of Sunday 
legislation from the decree of Constan- 
tine in 321 A.D., disclosing many a curious 
excrescence. Most of us had forgotten 
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that in seventeenth-century Connecticut 


wilful indulgence in work or play on 
Sunday was punishable by death, “that 
all pos Bon may feare and shun such 
provoking rebellious courses.” 

As befits such a book, there is a con- 
cluding chapter in which an effort is made 
to synthesize the results of the study and 
to point out briefly the practical con- 
clusions reached. To avoid dispossessing 
the reader of his curiosity, I leave him to 
discover these for himself. 

M. M. CHAMBERS 
Brookings Institution 


An Untiring Writer 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF NicHoLtas Murray 
BuTLeER, 1872-1932, compiled by Milton 
Halsey Thomas. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1934.+438 pp. 
$5.00. 


On January 13, 1894, President Charles 
W. Eliot of Harvard wrote the following 
letter to a vigorous young professor of 
philosophy at Columbia. It read: 


Dear Mr. Butler: 

I have just been looking over the Announce- 
ment of the University Faculty of Philosophy 
at Columbia. It is a very interesting and 
admirable document; but the one thing of 
pressing interest which I learn from it is 
this: that you are announced in it for more 
work than any human being can prudently 
attempt. In addition to the work here an- 
nounced, you edit a review, write freely for 
magazines and newspapers, and have a good 
deal of committee and other administrative 
work to attend to. Moreover, you live in 
New York—a wearing place. You have had 
two distinct warnings. against overwork. 
As you are a useful person in American 
education, and ought to have twenty years 
of productive life before you, I venture to 
remonstrate against your excess in labor. 

Very truly yours, 
Cuartes W. E.ior 


That was forty-one years ago. The 
volume being reviewed is testimony to 
the obvious fact that Mr. Butler con- 
tinued to work just as hard after the 


receipt of Mr. Eliot’s letter as before. 
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No one could achieve a_ bibliography 
which takes four hundred pages to print, 
without the indexes, except by working 
strenuously over a long period of years, 
One must marvel, along with President 
Eliot, that he has been able to stand the 
strain. 

The present volume brings together the 
titles and citations of all of Mr. Butler’s 
writings from the manuscript he wrote 
at the age of ten in the Paterson, New 
Jersey, High School to his last 1932 
release. Some four thousand must be 
listed although one would have to count 
them to know the exact number. In 
any event, eighteen books are included 
together with hundreds of articles, re. 
views, editorials, reports, and newspaper 
quotations of addresses. 

Yet despite all one’s initial admiration 
for Mr. Butler’s productivity, one cannot 
help but be critical of the volume asa 
bibliography. For the biographer of Mr. 
Butler it will undoubtedly be a rich 
source of material. For the student of 
education, however, it has limited utility. 
Mr. Butler has been engaged in the 
administration of a great university and 
has had his finger in the preparing and 
baking of many another educational pie, 
but the present volume helps but little 
in discovering to the scholar all that he 
has written on any particular subject. 

An investigator, for example, might 
be interested to learn what Mr. Butler 
has written about, shall we say, medical 
education. He looks in the index and 
discovers but one general reference and 
a half-dozen references to Columbia 
reports. As a matter of fact, however, 
Mr. Butler has written not a little on 
the subject under titles which give little 
hint of a medical discussion therein. 
These discussions do not generally find 
their way into the index. 

This one example might be matched 
with others to give point to the crit- 
icism that a bibliography without a care- 
fully worked out index has a restricted 
value for the student. The job of read- 
ing and adequately indexing everything 
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REVIEWS 


thorough-going attack would have been 
much more desirable and useful. 
W. H. Cowtey 
Ohio State University 


A Scientific Genius 


Isaac Newton: A Biocrapny, dy L. T. 
More. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1934. xilit+675 pp. $4.50. 


There have been numerous biographers 
of Newton, but Professor More, profiting 
by the perspective of more than two 
centuries and using material unknown 
to or ignored by earlier writers, now gives 
us what probably is a fairly accurate 
picture of a man hashes common human 
weaknesses and at the same time possess- 
ing a measure of genius unequalled. 

The most productive period in New- 
ton’s life came at a time when England 
was in a state of political, religious, and 
economic turmoil. During these years 
he made phenomenal strides in his studies 
of gravitation, optics, and the calculus. 
Many of the controversies in which he 
became involved in later years were due 
to his own secretiveness concerning this 
early work, although some of the ques- 
tions there raised could not be settled for 
at least another century. 

It is interesting to read that he regarded 
mathematics only as a means to an end, 
that he was something of an alchemist 
and mystic, that he held every man’s 
highest concern to be the state, and that 
he believed the true purpose of science 
to be the advancement of man’s know!l- 
edge of his Creator. Later this philos- 
ophy led him into the field of theology, 
which the author discusses in some detail. 

Newton’s genius was shown in the 
composition of the immortal Principia, 
wherein he developed a system of me- 
chanics that remains practically unshaken, 
in spite of the fact that some modern 
critics profess to see in it a naive belief 
in the reality of the objective world. 

The man who is in touch with the 
trends of modern physics will find Mr. 
More’s book stimulating, although he 
may not share the author’s attitude 
toward current scientific philosophy. The 
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layman will be interested in his account of 
conditions in the seventeenth century, 
and he will gain an understanding of 
Newton’s right to perpetual esteem. 

A larger index, more references to 
documents employed, and the use of 
special type to distinguish direct quota- 
tions from general textual material would 
have been appropriate in a book of this 
kind. But these details do not lessen its 
importance. The reviewer regards it as 
a valuable aid to an appreciation of 
a period of unprecedented scientific 
progress—one in which there were many 
men whose names stand high in the record 
of human achievement. And among 
them Newton’s remains supreme. 

E. H. Jounson 
Kenyon College 


Hovusinc Cottece Stupents, by Kathryn 
McHale and Frances Valiant Speek. 
Washington, D. C.: American Associa- 
tion of University Women, 1934. 
ix+96 pp. $1.50. 


The authors of this volume have 
brought together a score of papers having 
to do with college dormitories and other 
housing arrangements for college stu- 
dents. Some of them were presented 
at the Conference on the Housing of 
College Students held in May, 1933 
under the auspices of the American 
Association of University Women. The 
remaining articles have been especially 
written for this publication. 

A wide range of topics are discussed 
including dormitory design, residence- 
hall equipment, planning residence halls, 
financing college dormitories, dietary 
practices of college students, supervised 
food services, and the like. In addition 
to these functional discussions the volume 
includes descriptions of the housing 
plans at Bennington College, California 
Institute of Technology, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Grinnell College, Harvard Col- 
lege, and a half-dozen other institutions. 

Despite the fact that hundreds of 
millions of dollars are invested in dormi- 
tories and other housing plans for college 
students, all too little has been written 
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about the philosophies and tec’: ologies 
involved. ‘This document he.ps meet a 
need which has long existed. Unfortun- 
ately it lacks unity of approach because 
of its very nature as a compilation, but 
its value to college administrators in- 
terested in dormitories and other housing 
plans will be generally agreed upon. 


THE Pursuit or KNowLencE, dy Stephen 
Leacock. New York: Liveright Pub- 
lishing Corporation, 1934. 48 pp. 


This little volume has been published 
in the Kappa Delta Pi lecture series from 
the pen of Canada’s outstanding humorist 
who is also the head of the Department of 
Economics and Political Science at McGill 
University. Mr. Leacock discusses the 
general problem of freedom and com- 

ulsion in education. His style is charm- 
ing, and the discussion is interesting if also 
somewhat contradictory in spots. In 
oa. Mr. Leacock is in favor of less 
reedom and more compulsion in educa- 
tion. As an undergraduate himself he 
grew up under a régime of self-direction, 
but since he has become a professor he 
has discovered the superiority of dis- 
ciplinary control. 

Mr. Leacock does not confine himself 
to this single problem. Even though the 
volume is hardly more than five thousand 
words in length, he has things to say on 
other topics such as how English literature 
should be taught, entrance requirements, 
and the nature of the examination. 


Miirary SciENCE AND TACTICS AND 
PuysicaL Epucation, by Willard L. 
Nash. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1934. 129 pp. (Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Contri- 
butions to Education No. 614.) $1.50. 


Every administrator of a college who is 
interested in the current problem of 
military drill will find this doctoral dis- 
sertation from Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, an important contribution 
to his information and thinking. Mr. 
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Nash has made a comparative study of 
the aims and purposes of the departments 
of military training and physical educa- 
tion. He has, in a scholarly fashion, 
reviewed the historical backgrounds of 
both departments, has carefully analyzed 
their stated purposes, and ends with a 
series of recommendations which suggest 
a number of changes in both areas. 

To the reviewer the volume is impor- 
tant chiefly because of the author’s 
critical appraisal of the stated aims of 
military training. When he has finished 
with his analysis these publicized ob- 
jectives are left pretty much in shreds, 
and this reviewer at least found himself 
hoping that some defender of the military 
régime would respond to Mr. Nash’s 
conclusions. 

The sections having to do with physical 
training are much less important than 
those bearing upon military training. 
Mr. Nash concludes in general that the 
aims of physical education should not be 
confused with those of military training 
and that, in general, physical educa- 
tionists are doing a most important and 
acceptable piece of work in the colleges 
and universities of the country. 


BOOKS RECEIVED BUT NOT 
REVIEWED 


SIMILES: AND THEIR Use, dy Grenville 
Kleiser. New York: Grosset and Dun- 
lap, 1935. 381 pp. $1.00. 

TWENTY-FIVE THousaAND Worps FRre- 
QUENTLY MispronounceD, dy Frank 
H. Vizetelly. New York: Grosset and 
Dunlap, 1929 (revised edition). xxxv 
+906 pp. $1.00. 

Inp1ana, dy George Sand. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1935. xxviit+ 


325 pp. $1.00. 


VocaBuLarIEs, by Gustavus A. Hartrampf. 


New York: Grossett and Dunlap, 1933 
(revised edition). vii+535 pp. $1.00. 
Civitizep Lire: THE PRINCIPLES AND 
APPLICATIONS OF SOCIAL PsycHOLoGY, 
by Knight Dunlap. Baltimore: Williams 
and Wilkins Company, 1934. ix+374 
Pp. $4.00. 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazines 


“The College Fraternity Faces a Rival,” 
by Eunice Fuller Barnard, New York 
Times, February 17, 1935. 

On college campuses throughout the 
country the future of the fraternity is 
being discussed. And the chief reason 
for that discussion, as revealed by a 
questionnaire sent by the New York 
Times to student editors, faculty mem- 
bers, and college presidents in thirty-two 
institutions in all parts of America, 1s not 
the financial difficulties attendant upon a 
depression; the reason is the tendency 
recently shown by a number of colleges 
“to rival fraternity offerings in pleasant, 
low-priced living and play facilities— 
without the shadow of a fraternity 
mortgage.” The rise of the college house 
raises the question whether the Greek- 
letter society can survive without change. 

The consensus seems to indicate that 
fraternities answer two needs of the 
undergraduate: congenial living condi- 
tions and that “college life” which has 
become an American tradition. Two 
influences, however, impede any immedi- 
ate general dormitory-building program 
on the part of the colleges. ‘“‘The first 
is lack of funds for the task and the 
second is hesitancy to interfere with 
what might crudely be termed an ad- 
vertising feature.” Nevertheless, neither 
the present fraternity system nor a mere 
dormitory system may be the ultimate 
pattern of college life. Today colleges 
tend to regard the student’s social, 
emotional, and physical welfare as their 
concern. The house plan, such as the 
luxurious new “houses” at Harvard and 
Yale, with their common rooms, libraries, 
and other facilities for a clublike life of a 
student group with a number of faculty 
members, possibly modified to suit less 
pretentious resources, may be the pre- 
ferred future way of college life. 

The fraternities could forestall the 
move of the colleges toward the house 
oa by having themselves constituted 
Ouse units after the Oxford manner. 
Physically, they are ready for the experi- 
ment, but they would have to become 
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an integral part of the college organiza- 
tion intellectually. A few fraternities are 
already housed on college land. 

The chief failing of the fraternity is 
its lack of intellectual significance. This 
it must achieve if it is to continue its 
prestige. 

“The fate of fraternities is thus, in 
large measure, in their own hands,” 
declares President Ruthven of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


If they will abandon some of their exclusive 
features and become more democratic, if they 
will encourage a greater degree of self- 
discipline and a larger sense of social respon- 
sibility among their members, and if the 
chapters will frankly recognize that the trend 
of the times is toward greater efficiency in 
education, they can survive successfully. 


“Politics and the Schools,” by Henry W. 
Holmes, North American Review, Feb- 
ruary, 1935. 

Political interference with the schools 
is a growing danger. There have been 
ugly stories—witness the Chicago situa- 
tion. Graft is not a new thing, but at 
the present time it has taken a new 
direction. There is the teacher’s job— 
and the politicians have become con- 
scious of it! 

There is only one remedy: Insist that 
no school post shall be given to any 
person who is not a graduate of a 
reputable institution for training teachers 
and that the lists shall show a pre- 
ponderance of appointments to graduates 
of institutions which maintain the high- 
est standing. 

But can we be sure that the record of 
graduation from institutions tells any- 
thing significant about a candidate for 
office in the schools? Perhaps good 
teachers are born as well as made. 

Every teacher in the schools needs 
more than personality; he needs knowl- 
edge and professional understanding and 
power. Graduation from a college is not 
a guaranty of the possession of such 
attributes, but it is the best guaranty we 
can require. 

Education may be a part of politics in 
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the Aristotelian sense of that word, but 
the political influence which menaces our 
schools does not derive from Aristotle— 
such seems to be the conviction of 


Mr. Holmes. 


“Pedagogical Racketeering,” by Henry 
W. Holmes, Scribner’s, March, 1935. 
If out of the depression there should 

come a more general recognition of the 
deeper democratic ends which education 
may be made to serve, perhaps there 
would come also a more effective plan 
for the selection and training of teachers 
in the American schools. But the very 
forces which ought to unite in an endeavor 
to improve the schools—the universities— 
are separated by divisions of opinions 
within themselves. 


The greatest service any university can 
render to the education of its time is to bring 
its full resources into play, unitedly, in pro- 
viding a professional class of highest quality 
and understanding for schools of every kind 
and grade. 


Instead of this the universities partly 
harbor, partly fight, a sort of racketeering. 
Requirements for teaching degrees that 
lead to jobs have been kept low and 
inadequate in order to maintain enroll- 
ment in the teacher-training program and 
protect it as a profit-making subdivision 
of the whole. 

The history of education in the United 
States is a proud one, but its achievements 
coincided with the frontier period of our 
development: American education has 
now to face a new task and problems of a 
different kind. What is an adequate 
program for the training of teachers in 
the college or university? Surely the 
answer is not found in the recent report 
of Committee Q of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors on “Re- 
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quired Courses in Education.” The 
Committee came to the conclusion that 
the best training for a teacher consists 
of a standard college course of liberal 
studies in which twelve “hours”—less 
than half a year—of technical work in 
education are included. The problem is 
one of educating our educators. That is 
not a question of “hours” at all; it 
concerns the intellectual and _ spiritual 
formation of a social and _ professional 
group. It means selecting able and 
devoted young people, already soundly 
educated, and making them, in a genuine 
sense, professionals. It will take gen. 
erations to bring us to the time when all 
teachers will also be educators, but our 
universities must work steadily toward 
the “production of leading teachers, who 
will at once and increasingly leaven the 
lump.” Professional training in educa- 
tion must be organized on a graduate 
level: first, graduation from a good 
college; second, two years of graduate 
professional training, divided between 
work in education and the advanced 
study of a subject to be taught, together 
with a period of practice or interneship. 
University rtd of education have 
the duty of advancing our knowledge; 
they also have the duty of graduating 
teachers and administrators who have 
developed an understanding of the prob- 
lems involved, an awareness of what has 
been done and what remains to be done, 
and a sense of the direction in which 
theory and practice in education should 
now press forward. 


“Written on Friday,” by Thomas Beer, 

Harpers, March, 1935. 

A recurrence of superstition, particu- 
larly observable among young people, is 
reported in Mr. Beer’s curious an 
amusing exposé of what not to believe. 











American College Bureau 


A Bureau of Placement which limits its work to the university and college field. It is affiliated with the 


Fisk Teachers Agency of Chicago, whose work covers all the educational fields. 
assist in the appointment of administrators as well as of teachers. When writing, mention this magazine. 


Address 1200 Steger Building, 28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


Both organizations 
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The article is based on material sent in 
by parents, teachers, doctors, ten under- 
graduates at universities, and an inter- 
ested boy of fifteen at a smart summer 
camp. It is not an alarmist article— 
“the teachers do not represent the private 
schools as ghost-ridden . . . but they are 
worried by what seems to them an 
increase of nonsensical beliefs.” 

It is unlucky to dream of Charles 
Lindbergh. It means death for one’s self 
or for a close relative to burn tinfoil or 
have one’s hair cut on Friday. It is 
lucky to see a picture of Mrs. Calvin 
Coolidge. It is lucky to dream of the 
Atlantic Monthly. Never read an Ameri- 
can Mercury unless the cover is torn off. 
You can change your luck by standing on 
your head in a shower bath. “But,” 
queries Mr. Beer, “does one turn on the 
water in the shower bath before standing 
on one’s head? Authors and_stock- 
brokers in 1935 have an interest in this 
form of genteel sorcery.” 
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Some of the superstitions are very old. 
In the more modern nonsense the influ- 
ence of the dark South may be discerned. 
““A lot of this tommyrot is what children 
hear when lounging in the pantry.” 
Much of this twaddle comes from the 
American home. The stupidities you 
teach children they will execute. And 
“industrialism nurses the palmist and 
the foretelling midwife. In urban sec- 
tions where security is lacking and where 
existence is precarious, the worship of 
luck is inevitable.” 

Sometimes, of course, the fetish is 
merely a masked sentiment. One excuses 
the broken blade or the frayed shirt by 
saying that the treasure is lucky. Such 
a one is not the real superstition-spreader. 
“The dangerous type,” says a_head- 
master, “‘is the young egocentric who jas 
arranged to cure his sense of his own 


failures... by calling it all luck.” 
Luck worship is dangerous. It destroys 
character. 








The important survey 
of the status of music 
in American colleges, 
prepared under the 
direction of the Col- 
lege Music Study, 
of the Association of 
American Colleges, 


will be ready in May. 


Price $2.50 


Order from 




















CoLLeEGE Music 


By Dr. RANDALL THOMPSON 


With the co-operation of a sponsor- 
ing committee of eighteen prominent 
educators and musicians. 


This book presents a detailed study of 
music, both in and out of the curricu- 
lum, of thirty American liberal-arts 
colleges each personally visited by the 
author. 
material, the book includes a critical 
and evaluative section and presents a 
tentative program based on the results 
of the investigation. The whole study 
has been made under the auspices of 
the Association of American Colleges. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Besides the wealth of factual 
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now available 
COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCEs 





and 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN AMERICAN COLLEGEs 


by Edward Safford Jones, 
Director of Personnel Research, 
University of Buffalo 


Two pertinent investigations regarding this important development in our colleges today, made 
under a subvention from the General Education Board for the Association of American Colleges, 
COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN AMERICAN COLLEGES is a basic study, 
scientifically treated, setting forth what college teachers and administrators, undergraduates 
and graduates think, and what actual practice shows about the comprehensive examination 
and related problems. 434 pp. $2.50. 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES is a monograph of 
comprehensive examination questions in History, Economics, Government, Sociology and 
Psychology, with analytical comment by Dr. Jones and experienced colleagues in these fields. 
128 pp. $1.25 (paper cover). 


No one interested in better college teaching can afford to be without these two important 
volumes. Both books will be sent in response to a combination order for $3.50. Address 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 




































Bulletin of the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges, edited by Robert L. Kelly. 
Issued four times a year. Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges. Annual subscription, $3.00. 


The Proceedings of the Twenty-first Annual 
Meeting (1935): Presidential Address by William 


Outstanding Publications 
in the Field of the 


American Mather Lewis; Summary of the Work of the Association 
by Robert L. Kelly; The Progress of Twenty Years by 

Frederick C. Ferry, Frank Aydelotte, Edwin Mims and 

College James H. Ryan. Membership, Minutes, Constitution. $1.50. 


Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges, 
by Edward Safford Jones. Association of American Colleges. $2.50. 
Comprehensive Examination Questions Used in the Social 
Sciences, by Edward Safford Jones. An essential supplement to 
Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges by the 
same author. Association of American Colleges. $1.25. | 
Architectural Planning of the American College, by J. Fredrick | 
Larson and Archie M. Palmer. The McGraw-Hill Book Company, New | 
York. $2.00. | 
College Instruction in Art, by Archie M. Palmer and Grace Holton. Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges. $1.00. 
Music in the American College, by Randall Thompson. Report of an investigation 
of non-professional offerings in typical selected institutions under a subvention from the | 
Carnegie Corporation. To be published in 1935. 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 
Association of American Colleges - 111 Fifth Ave., New York 










































